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Fraternal Reconciliation 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou re- 

member that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there 

thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy 

brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift’ (Matt., v. 
23, 24). 


A previous paper, entitled ‘“The Unmerciful Servant,’’! pre- 
sented to its readers quite a series of different titles (compiled by 
the present writer) that have been conferred by various com- 
mentators on the parable selected by the Church for the Gospel 
pericope of the Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. 

One of the titles included in my list was ‘““The Parable of the 
Debtor’’—a title that apparently recommended itself to Bishop 
Le Camus for his “Life of Christ” (New York City, 1907, II, 188). 
With respect to this title, I ventured the comment that it did not 
appear to be a notably happy one, for the rather obvious reason 
that the parable dealt with two debtors, and the title could there- 
fore apply to either of the two debtors mentioned in the parable. 
Had Bishop Le Camus chosen ‘“The Unforgiving Debtor’’ as an 
explanatory title, the choice would have indicated clearly the 
person around whom the whole parable was woven, namely, the 
“servant” who owed his king the enormous sum of ten thousand 
talents and who, pleading pitifully for time in which to pay the 
debt, was pardoned the whole debt by his generous king. A less 
prominent figure in the parable was the servant of much lower 
degree who owed the first servant a miserable pittance, as it were, 
but was not allowed any time in which to pay the debt. 

The previous paper also gave a list of volumes of sermons which 


1 Cfr. this Review for October, 1940. 
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seemed consciously to avoid treating the Gospel of that Sunday 
in a discussion of ‘“The Forgiveness of Injuries,’’ as if that theme 
were really a difficult one to treat.?, And, indeed, the sermons 
which I have found dealing with that theme do seem to me to 
have avoided a full investigation of the topic, and to have limited 
their scope to rehearsing the duty of forgiveness almost entirely 
apart from the complementary duty suggested in the text heading 
this paper. 

As the parable stands in our Missals, it does not suggest to an 
ordinary reader that any obligation rests on the shoulders of a 
person who has done some kind of injury towards another person 
(lovingly styled a ‘‘brother’”’ by Our Saviour). And, indeed, the 
long sermon of Massillon on ‘‘The Forgiveness of Injuries,’’ as 
considerably condensed by Father Peach for the parable of the 
Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, avoids all reference to any 
duty on the part of the offender to make peace with the “‘brother”’ 
whom he has offended. 

Those to whom we preach on the subject of forgiveness of in- 
juries might naturally conclude that all the burden of forgiving 
rests on the shoulders of good folk who are wholly innocent of evil 
towards others, and that the real offender should go ‘‘scot free.”’ 
True it is that the person who has been wrongly offended ought 
indeed, in imitation of our loving Lord, to forgive (and even to 
pray for) the offending person; but even here the commenting 
theologian will draw some lines of demarcation between what is of 
actual precept and what is only of heavenly counsel.* 


2 Six sermons for the Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost were cited, none of 
which treated, even remotely, the theme of Forgiveness of Injuries. See HOMILETIC 
AND PAsToORAL REviEw, October, 1940, pp. 1-10). 

3 “But I say to you: ‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you: and 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.’”’ In his extensive Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, Archbishop MacEvilly remarked hereupon: ‘‘The precept 
conveyed in this verse obliges us, per se, only to show our enemy the common marks 
of friendship and charity. To exclude him from the common marks of friendship 
would be a grave violation of this precept. To exhibit special marks of friendship to 
him, if he be not in extreme or grievous want, saluting him by name, familiarly accost- 
ing him, etc., is only a matter of counsel. 

Similarly, concerning Matt., vi. 12, MacEvilly comments that in the expression 
in the Lord’s Prayer (“Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors’’), the words 
as we forgive ‘‘by no means preclude our demanding public satisfaction and repara- 
tion, on public grounds, for injuries done us in person or property. They only pre- 
vent harboring private feelings of vengeance and hatred. The omission to exact 
public satisfaction would subvert society; hence, not contemplated here.”’ 

In somewhat similar fashion, Father Francis J. Haggeney, S.J., in his large work, 
“The Saviour as St. Matthew Saw Him” (II, 126-127), comments as follows on the 
quotation (Matt., v. 23, 24) which heads the present paper: ‘‘Stringency of 
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I 


It has been declared above that sermons (perhaps many ser- 
mons) seem to dwell exclusively on the duty of forgiveness and to 
avoid all objurgation against the offending person. There is, for 
instance, the long sermon on our parable in ‘“The Pulpit Orator”’ 
(V, 292-299, ‘“‘Homiletic Sketch’’). It should be noted, however, 
that the Peroration seems to assume that the unmerciful folk 
have been approached by the offenders with pleas for reconcilia- 
tion: “‘. .. The divine Judge, full of holy anger, will condemn 
them [the unmerciful and implacable] to the eternal torments of 
hell.... And would you still be unmerciful towards your fellow- 
men, would you live in discord and refuse to hear of reconcilia- 
tion? ...’’ This does, indeed, bring into the direct scope of the 
sermon the feature of ‘‘reconciliation’’—the offender presumably 
approaching the person offended with pleas for pardon and happy 
reconciliation. 

If a sermon delivered to an ordinary congregation has to deal 
with a confusingly difficult topic, much depends upon the direct- 
ness and simplicity of the argument made in the initial paragraph. 
In respect of our present theme, namely, fraternal reconciliation, 
a direct statement could be made that a person who has offended 
another person without a good reason ought to make an apology, 
and that the offended person ought to accept that apology in 
good faith. This twofold action ought, therefore, to result in a 
complete reconciliation between friends or neighbors, who could 
also recall the old saying, ‘‘Let bygones by bygones.”’ If, how- 
ever, the offending person does not himself seek the necessary 
reconciliation, the person who has been offended has also the 
right to ask (in a kindly fashion, however) how it came to pass 
that the offense was committed to ‘‘an old friend,’”’ or even merely 
“‘to a nearby neighbor.” 





the New Law. ‘If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou re- 
member that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave thy offering before the 
altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou shalt offer 
thy gift...’...No voluntary and free offering which the offender may make to God 
before making amends to his offended brother, is acceptable or able to take the place 
of the duty which he owes and which renders him liable to just punishments. In the 
example given by Christ the apology for an offence is a duty, whilst the offering of a 
sacrifice is a work of piety and not obligatory.... If we have offended our neigh- 
bor, we must make amends. We are not in the right relation to God until this 
has been done. It is not always necessary formally to ask pardon; we can show our 
regret by a friendly remark, by a small service, by a sign of esteem or confidence. But 
the Lord tells us that due reparation must be made.” 
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Now, the parable of the Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, 
‘as read in the Missal, is itself fairly long, and for that reason, 
doubtless, does not include the important preparatory paragraphs 
found in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xviii. 15-17, 21, 22) or in a more 
condensed fashion in St. Luke (xvii. 3, 4). 

So it is that Bishop Bonomelli, in his ““Homilies for the Whole 
Year” (IV, 265), prefaces his treatment of our parable with this 
paragraph: ‘Before explaining the parable it is necessary to 
know the facts which gave occasion to Our Lord to narrate it. 
From St. Luke (xvii. 3) we learn that Jesus Christ said to His 
apostles: ‘If thy brother sin against thee, reprove him; and if he do 
penance, forgive him.’ Then St. Matthew takes up the narrative, 
saying that Peter, turning to Jesus, asked: ‘Lord, how often shall 
my brother offend against me and I forgive him? Till seven times?’ 
And Jesus replied: ‘I say not to thee till seven times, but till seventy 
times seven times’—an expression which in Hebrew means without 
limitation. Having given this answer, Jesus spoke the parable 
which we are about to explain. From what has thus far been 
said you will understand that the purpose and scope of the parable 
is to clinch the argument in favor of the necessity of forgiveness.” 

Let us now return to the Homiletic Sketch given in ‘“The Pulpit 
Orator” (V, 292). We do not find in its introductory paragraph 
any reference to Our Lord’s declaration: “If thy brother sin 
against thee, reprove him. ...”’ It would thus appear that the 
parable itself simply demands the pardon of any offender who 
fails (or forgets) to ask pardon for an offense. This initial para- 
graph merely says: ‘St. Peter one day approached Our Lord, 
and asked Him how often he was to forgive his neighbor, if he 
had been offended by him. He added to his question: ‘Until 
seven times?’ He thought it was enough to forgive the of- 
fender seven times. But Christ corrected him, saying to him: 
‘I say not to thee till seven times, but till seventy times seven.’ 
Therefore, if anyone offends us seventy times seven, that is, four 
hundred and ninety times, we must as often forgive him. That 
certainly is the extreme, for it is not likely that anyone would of- 
fend us four hundred and ninety times. But there may be some 
stubborn, degenerate children, who grieve and offend their par- 
ents more than four hundred and ninety times. Christ, however, 
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by the expression, ‘seventy times seven,’ did not intend to limit 
him to a definite number, but meant that we must forgive as often 
as we are offended. In order to convince us of this obligation of 
forgiving those who offend us and to urge us to its fulfilment, im- 
mediately after answering St. Peter’s question He spoke the par- 
able in the Gospel of this day, which we will now consider’’—and 
there follows hereupon a list of the three sections into which the 
sermon is divided. 

In all this, it seems clear, there is not the slightest intimation 
that any moral duty lies on the shoulders of the offending person; 
for there is no reference to the explanatory words taken from St. 
Luke’s Gospel (xvii. 3, 4) by Bishop Bonomelli and prefaced by 
his remark: ‘Before explaining the parable it is necessary to 
know the facts which gave occasion to Our Lord to narrate it. 
From St. Luke we learn... .’’ Only in the ‘‘Conclusion’’ do we 
find the word “‘reconciliation.”’ 

This duty of ‘‘reconciliation”’ is nowhere declared in the body 
of the sermon, although it could have been implied in the parable 
itself in that portion which displays the first activity of the king 
towards a servant who had apparently tried to hide from his 
king the immense debt which he owed the king. We may sur- 
mise that the king was implicitly reproving the servant for his 
unwillingness spontaneously to acknowledge the debt. The re- 
proof in question consisted of the king’s threat to “go the whole 
length of the law’ (as our own common expression goes). Our 
Saviour introduced His parable with quite a long prefatory re- 
minder (Matt., xviii. 15-22), which was briefly referred to by 
Bishop Bonomelli and has been quoted above in this paper. 

Now, I think that a reader might properly expect that some- 
where, in the bishop’s long commentary on our parable, a refer- 
ence would be made to one of the directions given by Our Lord, 
in the following few but precise words: “If they brother sin 
against thee, reprove him; and if he do penance, forgive him.’’ We 
have already considered, in a fairly long footnote (No. 3, section 3), 
the strong language of Father Haggeney in this connection. No 
amount of pious activities personally assumed can supply for 
the direct obligation declared by Our Saviour in this regard. 

Considering what has just been said above, I think that a reader 
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of Bishop Bonomelli’s quite extensive sermon on the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant might properly expect that, somewhere in 
that long homiletic commentary, a reference should have been 
made to the duty of fraternal reproof imposed by Our Saviour. 
It appears to be something of a ‘‘curiosity’’ that this whole direc- 
tion made by Our Lord was ignored in the Bishop’s Homily, 
in spite of the fact that the Bishop himself had prefaced his Homily 
with a quotation of that precise direction made by Our Lord, 
that a brotherly reproof should be made to the offender by the 
person who has been offended. One might well think that any 
sermon on the parable of the Unmerciful Servant should quote 
that direction. 

In none of the sermons dealing with our parable have I come 
upon any comment on any portion of the text leading up, in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, to our parable (Matt., xviii. 15-22). I finally 
had recourse to the Abbé Migne’s edition of “Quatre Années 
Pastorales ou Prones inédits pour les Dimanches et Fétes de 
quatre années consécutives . . . par Badoire, ancien-curé de Saint- 
Roch”’ (Paris, 1860), wondering if, in his four prones on our par- 
able, he might have found room for some comment on the occa- 
sion (indicated by St. Matthew in the noted chapter xviii and 
also alluded to by St. Luke, xvii. 3) leading to our parable. Three 
of the prones dealt with the ordinary viewpoint (‘‘Du pardon des 
injures”), but had nothing to say about the text of St. Luke cited 
above. A fourth prone dealt with ‘‘L’obligation de payer ses 
dettes.’’ The debts referred to in this title are the ordinary 
debts of money owing by one person to another. In this case, 
of course, the parable was taken literally instead of figuratively, 
and was not understood as based on St. Luke’s words: “If thy 
brother sim against thee, reprove him: and if he do penance, 
forgive him.” 


II 


Consulting next Dr. Ryan’s ‘““‘The Gospels of the Sundays and 
Festivals . . .”’ (Dublin, 1918), we find him noting that, in His 
reply to Peter (‘‘I say not unto thee: ‘Until seven times, but: 
Until seventy times seven times’ ’’), “Our Lord, having thus pre- 
scribed a spirit of forgiveness which should be unrestricted in its 
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exercise, proceeded according to the Eastern custom to enforce 
the necessity of this precept by a parable. He said: .. .’’ The 
word “‘unrestricted” here obviously refers to the number of times 
forgiveness should be given. Could it also obliterate the injunc- 
tion of Our Lord given by St. Matthew: “But if thy brother 
shall offend against thee, go, and rebuke him between thee and 
him alone. . .” (Matt., xviii. 15)? In his succeeding ‘‘Moral Re- 
flections,’’ Dr. Ryan repeats again and again the Christian ideal of 
forgiveness. But in the paragraph which immediately precedes 
the ‘‘Moral Reflections’ he puts in a qualification which is not 
mentioned before or after, but which seems to be of no inconsider- 
able importance in view of the texts in Matthew (xviii. 15, 16) 
and Luke (xvii. 3, 4) dealing with a repentant brother who has 
offended and has been properly reproved. Dr. Ryan was dealing 
with a possible difficulty arising from Ecclus., v. 5, Rom., xi. 29, 
and Micheas, vii. 19: ‘‘It is easy to reconcile these apparently 
conflicting statements if we remember that, when remitted, a 
debt to the divine justice may be contracted anew either sub- 
stantially or virtually. This debt may be contracted substan- 
tially by a fresh fall into the sin already forgiven—a fall with 
which, according to Basquez and De Lugo, God often punishes 
the crime of harshness towards an offending but repentant 
brother.’’ I have conferred italics upon the word repentant for the 
réason that, so far as I have examined the commentary of Dr. 
Ryan, this is the only time that he mentions, or refers to, the 
matter of a repentant brother who has offended somebody. 

In spite of the oft-repeated words of the Lord’s Prayer, or His 
comment thereupon (Matt., vi. 14, 15; vii. 1-5) and similar texts, 
we still confront Matt., xviii. 15, 16, and Luke, xvii. 3,4. Should 
not our sermon (dealing with the forgiveness of injuries), based 
on the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, have something to say 
about the duty of brotherly reconciliation based on admission 
(and, indeed, on spontaneous avowal) of wrongdoing on the 
one hand and of brotherly forgiveness on the other hand? Is it 
proper for us practically to ignore wholly these two texts in Matt., 
xviii and Luke, xvii? 

In his extensive commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly meets the reader’s wish for something very 
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definite in his remarks on verse 22 of Matt., xviii, concerning a 
forgiven debt: ‘‘Our Redeemer, in the clearest possible terms, 
conveys what He meant, by telling us to forgive our repentant 
brother, not only ‘seven times, but seventy times seven,’ or 490 
times, which is meant to express an indefinite number; so that, no 
matter how often our brother may sin against us, if he repents of it, 
we are bound to pardon him, and we should be always sincerely 
disposed to pardon him from our heart.” 

I have conferred italics on the words “repentant” and ‘“‘if he 
repents of it.” This requirement of repentance on the part of the 
offender is again signalized in the next verse, which begins our 
parable (in our New Testament) with the word “Therefore,” a 
word not found in our Missal. MacEvilly comments: ‘‘ “There- 
fore’ is interpreted by some thus, because: as if assigning a reason 
for the foregoing declaration, made to St. Peter, that we should 
forgive our offending brother every time he repents’’ (I have again 
italicized the word repents). 

However, the really important comment (as it seems to me) is 
the following thought of the Archbishop: ‘The scope of the 
parable and the intention of Our Blessed Lord are to show that the 
Almighty is most merciful towards all repentant sinners, but most 
severe towards those who refuse to forgive their brethren their 
offenses.’’ The word “‘refuse’’ suggests that the offender has actu- 
ally asked pardon for an offense, and has not obtained the Pe- 
quested pardon. 

The constantly recurring question would accordingly seem to 
be something like this: ‘‘Does the parable iniply that offending 
persons ought to exhibit signs of sorrow or of real regret together 
with a request, to the offended person, that he kindly overlook 
(or pardon) the offense committed against him?” If so, no 
sermon that I have read has suggested plainly that offenders 
ought to ask for pardon either directly or indirectly (as occa- 
sion, or as the ordinary relations between the offender and the 
offended, might suggest as a preferable mode of action). The 
result would accordingly appear to be a denial of the argument re- 
hearsed above by both Archbishop MacEvilly and Dr. Ryan. 

Another question that might suggest itself to those who hear us 
preach on the parable of the Unmerciful Servant is: “If an of- 
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fending person is wholly aware of his offense but, through pride or 
laziness, refuses to seek pardon, is the offended person still bound 
to forgive not only in appearance but from his heart?”’ Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly has been quoted above as follows: ‘. .. no 
matter how often our brother may sin against us, if he repents of it, 
we are bound to pardon him, and we should be always sincerely 
disposed to pardon him from our heart.’’ I have italicized “‘if he 
repents of it.” That declaration would seem to imply that we are 
not obliged to forgive unless the offender gives indubitable signs 
of definite repentance (or, at least, goes through the form of polite 
excuse). As remarked above, I have not been so fortunate as to 
have come upon any sermon which in any way suggests that our 
forgiveness of offenders can be withheld if a properly made request 
for pardon is not forthcoming. Nevertheless, the commenta- 
tors quoted above seem to insist on the necessity of repentance 
for the offense committed, if pardon is to be looked for. 

The parable of the Unmerciful Servant would appear to im- 
ply what has been thus argumentatively stated above. If the 
servant who owed his king ten thousand talents had not besought 
time for paying his debt, he would have been doomed to the pun- 
ishments rehearsed by the king. But the servant besought 
pardon and time, and thus obtained more than he had sought of 
pardon and remission of all penalties. The fellow-servant also 
made his plea for patience, but found his plea denied—with the 
terrible results inflicted by the king on the servant who had failed 
to learn the lesson of forgiveness even when a fellow-servant of- 
fered a perfectly similar plea of patience. The third paragraph 
of Note 3 concludes with the statement of Father Haggeney: 
“But the Lord tells us that due reparation must be made.”’ I have 
conferred italics on the closing words of the note. 

It might not be feasible to discuss this matter at intelligible 
length in the same sermon that would treat the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant. But such a sermon could be either pre- 
pared for the previous Sunday by a sermon dealing with the 
necessity of seeking pardon for our offenses against our brethren 
or could be promised for the Twenty-second Sunday after Pente- 
cost. 














Why Not a Change of Interest? 


By M. V. KELLy, C.S.B. 


For the greater part of the time we members of parish staffs 
give our attention to those who need it least. This statement is 
not inspired by a desire to say something startling. On careful 
analysis it will be found to be simply the truth. 

In every large city parish there are two congregations. For 
convenience’ sake we shall designate them Congregation A and 
Congregation B. To the first belong all those families and indi- 
viduals who are faithful to their religious duties. They attend 
Mass every Sunday, receive the Sacraments regularly, send their 
children to the Catholic school, and support the Church con- 
scientiously. Among them we find the faithful members of the 
different church societies. The majority, possibly, are in evidence 
on the men’s communion day, at meetings of the Sodality, and on 
other similar occasions. A still more limited number are ready to 
participate in church activities, attend meetings of the altar so- 
ciety, ushers’ clubs, etc. 

To Congregation B belong those individuals and families who 
are conspicuous by their absence on most of the above-mentioned 
occasions, if not on all. The less negligent among them may 
assist at Sunday Mass regularly, and occasionally receive the 
Sacraments. But their children for the most part are in the 
public schools; rarely do we find one of Congregation B an active, 
exemplary member of any parish society. 

In a considerable number of cases the isolation of this second 
class of parishioners is due to their being looked upon as foreign- 
ers. They came to this country without means, and frequently 
without friends. They could not speak our language then, and 
quite a few among them are still timid about making the attempt. 
They belong largely to the laboring class, and are therefore un- 
recognized socially. Just here it may be pertinent to add that 
our native-born Catholics have shown little inclination to frater- 
nize with their coreligionists from abroad. If the latter have 
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taken little part or shown little interest in church activities and 
management, this is at least to some extent attributable to a 
feeling of their not being wanted. Any encouragement given 
them has been more or less half-hearted. 

Now, to come back to the main contention of this article. 
With whom are we priests mainly concerned? On Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday morning, it is true, we are at the disposal 
of both Congregation A and Congregation B, but to a very great 
degree actually of the former. Sunday over, every pastor and 
assistant recognizes a serious duty of assisting in the religious in- 
struction of the parochial school children. What about the 
hundred or several hundreds of our children who attend the public 
schools? What fraction of the American priesthood are giving 
even an hour on certain days of the week to the religious instruc- 
tion of these children? Something similar obtains in our socie- 
ties. We may manifest some enthusiasm in increasing the at- 
tendance at sodality meetings and communions. Now, in these 
days when every young girl attends high school, and as an in- 
evitable consequence the vast majority are in the public rather 
than in the Catholic high schools, a magnificent opportunity 
for the Sodality would seem to present itself in securing the en- 
rollment of both classes of students. Unfortunately we have to 
admit that our efforts have not been extensive or intensive in 
that direction. If the Sodality is vigorous, it is generally because 
of the contribution from the Catholic high school. The same 
may be said of the C.Y.O., the Boys’ Club, and such activities. 
The children of faithful parents will be present in goodly num- 
bers, but only a very small contingent from Congregation B. 

On weekdays a certain amount of time is usually given to 
visitation. Afternoons and evenings afford opportunities for 
calling on the families of the parish. Sometimes, it must be 
acknowledged, in this also there is a marked forgetfulness of 
the members of Congregation B. Here and there some members 
of parish staffs devote their time almost exclusively to this section 
of our congregations. But the instances are so rare that such ef- 
forts are commonly characterized by no less exalted a term than 
“heroic.” 

Nor does the contrast exhaust itself here. Within Congrega- 
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tion A there is always found a small minority of the exceptionally 
faithful and devout. How much of our time and efforts is cen- 
tered on this religious elite? On six mornings a week a staff of two, 
three or four priests will say Mass, one after the other. Rela- 
tively the attendance is very small. In practice we are giving all 
this attention to very few of the faithful, indeed. For Sunday 
afternoon or evening, and once or oftener during the week, special 
devotions are announced. These require our presence—likely 
also the preparation of a sermon, sanctuary boys, and a choir. 
Again, who are receiving all this attention? Naturally, we do not 
suggest that any of these activities should cease. We emphasize 
merely the disproportionate attention. Yet, “‘the Son of Man 
came to save that which was lost’’ (Matt., xviii. 11). 

Again, a great deal of the priest’s time is taken up with calls 
at the rectory. A large proportion of these calls are concerned 
with very unimportant business. But these calls consume time. 
And how many of these calls are made by members of Congrega- 
tion B? How many by members of Congregation A? Finally, 
there is the round of meetings for one purpose or another—of the 
officers of some society, meetings in connection with coming 
parish events, etc. The pastor or one of his assistants must be 
present, and long hours are consumed in this occupation. 
Throughout these, what members of the parish are getting our 
interested attention? 

May it not be possible that most of our time is being devoted 
to those who would, most likely, be faithful to their religion and 
save their souls without any marked solicitude oh our part? In 
fact, if we were displaying an intimate concern about the lost 
sheep, might not this very anxiety of ours for every soul whatso- 
ever prove to be the very incentive which our most faithful par- 
ishioners need to rise to the heights of Christian heroism? 

In our sermons we dwell most emphatically upon the urgency 
of salvation for all men. How do we reconcile this teaching with 
the apathy we display towards Congregation B? In this aggre- 
gation, large or small, there are many who do not assist at Sunday 
Mass, many incapable of profiting by our pulpit instructions; 
usually the number is surprisingly large who neglect the Sacra- 
ments. Their children who attend the public schools receive but 
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meagre instruction in religion, and little or no effort is made to 
follow up and supplement the limited religious teaching they re- 
ceive during schooldays so as to insure the application of our 
instructions in daily life. With scarcely anything in common 
with Congregation A, participating by consequence in no parish 
activities or movements or interests, the members of Congrega- 
tion B are left to form their own associations whether at work or 
at recreation; they come often under decidedly dangerous in- 
fluences, and fall an easy prey to the active socialist, the com- 
munist, the agnostic or the scoffer. And all these people are 
integral parts of our respective congregations; they come from 
the selfsame Catholic ancestry as we; they are baptized; they 
have immortal souls. We who are in charge of our respective 
churches are their divinely appointed pastors. For their souls 
we must one day render an answer. 

What can we do about this situation? The members of Con- 
gregation B profit very little from what the Church affords 
through the ordinary routine of service; they are uninstructed, 
and to a great extent cut off from the great channels of grace. 
We can, of course, enter the protest: ‘“‘Whose fault isit? Every- 
thing is there for them, as well as for the others. Why do they 
not come and receive it?” 

This protest is idle. We must face the fact: they do not come 
tous. There is only one alternative: we must go to them. 

At this point we may recall the words of our Blessed Lord, 
expressed in the most unmistakable terms: ‘The good shepherd 
leaves the ninety-nine in the desert and goes after the one that 
was lost” (cfr. Luke, xv. 4). Let us try to realize the force of 
this declaration. Apparently, if necessary, the ninety-nine are to 
be left in ‘‘the desert’’ with limited food and water, while the good 
shepherd departs in quest of the sheep who did not heed his voice 
but strayed away. Apparently, we are expected to go almost 
to the point of neglecting the faithful members of our congrega- 
tions—curtailing our ministrations, if such an extreme be neces- 
sary—so that we may find leisure to go in search of those who 
should be among them but are not. Notice further that, when he 
has found the stray sheep, the good shepherd lays it upon his 
shoulders and carries it home. He accepts the entire burden, 
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and considers only the pitiful weakness of the one that was lost. 
No matter how much the delinquent is to blame, no matter what 
opportunities he has squandered, no matter how unwilling he is 
to do anything for himself, we must overlook it all and spare our- 
selves no effort, no trouble, to bring him back into the fold. 

How can all this be done? Given the proper zeal, it is not 
so difficult to attain at least a high measure of success. Rarely 
will it be necessary to leave the ninety-nine alone in the desert. 
Some members of every parish staff can arrange to give a couple 
of hours of attention to Congregation B on several days a week, 
visiting them in their homes, instructing them (perhaps also in 
their homes), and continuing their ministrations until success 
crowns their efforts. Let us once convince those erring brethren 
that in our minds religion is a highly serious thing, and their atti- 
tude will be speedily modified. They cannot long continue to be 
indifferent about their souls, about which, as they now learn 
through us, Jesus Christ so greatly cared. 

We who think nothing of giving an evening or two a week to 
providing public services at which only the devout few assist, 
might surely appoint at least an evening.a week to be spent by 
every member of the parochial staff in the homes of the delin- 
quent and neglected. We are told unceasingly that on the 
home depends the salvation of society—that with it rises or de- 
clines all man’s hope for time and eternity. We know that in 
many homes to-day there is little concern for anything but the 
most fleeting interests. Why not a determined effort to build up 
the religious spirit and religious practice in these homes, which 
are so common especially among Congregation B? 

Let us not be deterred from our clear duty by the old, hackneyed 
remark: ‘‘What’sthe use? What could you accomplish in such 
homes?” Let us rather frankly admit that we have not yet 
seriously tried. We may grant that no one has yet outlined the 
best policy for us to pursue in these ministrations. Can we be- 
lieve that a zealous, intelligent clergy, after doing its best and 
laboring perseveringly, will prove incapable of devising an ef- 
fective program for the improvement of the home? 




















Memories of Destiny Bay 


By JoHN A. MorAN 


I am writing on the blank pages of an old Ordo the record of 
the early years. The Ordo has grown old now, and so has the 
writer of these haphazard memoirs. Let this be my excuse for 
appearing on the printed page. 

We began with the day of my appointment as pastor. ‘‘Hills 
are green far away,’ and surely they seem so now in retrospect, 
but on that day the skies were for me gray and overcast, and the 
fear and uncertainty that come to every young priest’s heart had 
found a place in mine. It was a beautiful May morning, and 
Maytime in Oregon should bring high hope and great anticipa- 
tions; but that day with its sunshine and the freshening winds 
of spring did not raise my spirits. I was going so far away and 
leaving behind me the safety and protection which I had enjoyed 
with my first and only pastor. I was leaving behind me too, to 
a great extent, that which is dear to the heart of every young 
priest, the cultured and kindly bonhommie of my brother-priests. 
I was going to a vast country of great silence and isolation. I 
have named it “Destiny Bay,”’ and so I shall call it in these 
memoirs. 

The embarking on the ship, the throb of the engine, even the 
long green reaches of the Columbia struck no responsive chord 
within my heart. Astoria, confluence of the Columbia and 
Pacific Ocean, the sea of peace, found me whispering to myself 
Tennyson’s sad but immortal poem, ‘“The Crossing of the Bar.” 

And the old ‘“‘Breakwater”’ with a head full of steam was on 
her way to Destiny. She was an old, old boat, old in the ways of 
the sea; and once upon a time, so they say, she used to carry the 
Louisiana State Lottery out to sea im fraudem legis, but now she 
was a staid, old spinster of the deep, making amends for her in- 
discretions in the gay nineties. Miles of ocean drifted quickly in 
our wake, and soon we reached Empire, ghost city of the past, 
and a few knots farther on North Bend, a little city of great tim- 
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bers, filled with the fragrance of pine trees and resin, young and 
hopeful, just born. Here we disembarked midst tier upon tier of 
lumber fresh from forest and mill, new-sawn and aromatic, and 
into my heart through my senses came the sweet-smelling beauty 
of Destiny Bay. There was the usual bustle and hurry that ac- 
companies a landing, with here and there a coo of delight, the 
cry of the homing pigeon safely home in her nest. 

I was peering around the docks looking for Father Dan. When 


I left, my Archbishop (God rest him!) had told me that Father 


Dan would meet me at the boat, and that he would take care of 
everything, and all my worries would come to an end. When I 
arrived Father Dan was not there. He was then away, up the 
Smith River, ministering at the bed of the dying; but his rooms 
were prepared for me, and he had left a hearty welcome for me, 
saying that he would be over to see me very soon. Next day I 
left the kindly hospitality of Father Dan’s rooms at the Mercy 
Hospital for my new parish. 

Gasoline launches took care of the passengers between the two 
cities. A trim little boat called the ‘‘Bonita’” took me over. I 
looked upon this as a good omen, for bonita means happiness or 
goodness. We landed at the old slip off Central Avenue. One 
could hardly call it an avenue, then. It was just a bed of sea 
shells, dredged from the bay. 

The church sat on a rise in the middle of Sixth Street, a little 
frame church, gray and weatherbeaten and washed clean with the 
storms of twenty years; and beside it was the little brown house 
that was to be my home. Well, there was a church and a house 
—what more could one ask? And there was an altar and a con- 
fessional and men of faith waiting—what more could a young 
priest desire? Destiny has had many changes since then, but 
for me it will always be the little gray church and the little brown 
house, and the streets of wood sitting on newel posts, and the 
launches and dories chugging up and down the river, and the 
crying of the sea gulls, and the northwest wind blowing across the 
marshes. 

I stood on the steps of the church, and as I looked across the 
bay, I felt that evening a sort of desolation, not unmixed with 
self-pity. But just then there was a voice, soft-fluted and 
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kindly, coming from the shadows of the vestibule, and a gentle 
old lady with snow-white hair was bidding me a welcome: “You 
are our new pastor, and I was waiting here to ask you to dinner. 
When Father was going away—(he is my brother, Father)—he 
told me to be sure to meet you and make you welcome, for ’tis 
lonesome, I fear, it will be for you at Destiny.” 

I have heard sweet music, but never a song that reached so far 
into my heart as that word of welcome from the former pastor. 
He could not be there himself, but he sent his sister to be the 
first to meet and greet me. Thank you, Father E. D., for I am 
sure you can hear me up there where the Angels are. It was like 
a homecoming, so kind they were, so hospitable; and so it re- 
mained throughout the days at Destiny. They are all gone now, 
Father E. D. and his sisters, but I am sure that the Bay treasures 
their memory. To be with them was to be happy, and what 
promised to be a night of grim foreboding became a night softened 
by the starlight of friendliness. The “Bonita’’ was indeed an 
omen of happiness. 

Things have changed at Destiny since that day in May. Then 
it was an isolated land, hard to reach. All mail and news were 
two days behind normal time. Overland horse-drawn stages, to 
the interior, and ships on the waterways to North and South 
were the only means of communicating with the outside world. 
There were very few automobiles at that time, and what few 
there were proved to be of no use over the rough trails that 
served as highways. There was no railroad from the outside, 
although it was said that there had been more miles of railroad 
laid on paper to Destiny than to any place in the world. But it 
never seemed to get beyond the paper stage. Even then there 
were three different sets of right of way all marked and surveyed. 
The Bay inhabitants didn’t seem much excited over railroad 
plans, for they lived in peace and plenty with a calm, unruffled 
serenity that could not be disturbed by hope deferred. 

My first visit downtown was on a nice bright forenoon before 
the northwest wind began to blow. There was a great activity 
in the heart of the little city. It wasn’t the usual din of a city— 
with a noise of trains, streetcars, autos—but a sort of a softened 
whir of machinery, the drone of the saws in the mills, the toot- 
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toot, high and low, of the whistles on the launches and the put-put 
of the engines on the dredger as it hoisted the buckets of sand and 
shells from the bottom of the bay and dumped them to serve as a 
fill-in for what is now Central Avenue. It was a steady, surging 
rhythm of sound mellowed by the deep booming of the steamers 
on the river. 

The fill was white with shells, and they were all oyster shells. 
This in itself seemed strange, for there were no oyster beds on 
Destiny. Afterwards I learned that years since there were beds 
all along the coast, but that a big forest fire of the long ago sent 
its ashes streaming into the Bay and so formed a lye that killed 
all the oysters and left their shells gray and white strewn over the 
bottom of the sea. To-day the streets cemented and solid stretch 
across the sloughs and inlets with their foundations firm and fixed 
on the shells of the ocean. Turning away from the dredge, I 
met an old town character, who greeted me with solemn mien, 
and immediately launched into a Jeremiad over the wilful waste 
of the tax-payers’ money: ‘‘Look what they are doing now, 
dredging the Bay and building new streets that will never be 
used. We have too many streets now, and who is going to pay 
for the new ones?—The tax-payer and property owner.’’ The 
usual type of man who hates to pay the price for progress! There 
is one in every village, and you have met him. But down the 
street was optimism—glad welcomes, cheery greetings, smiles, 
youth, hope, and good news. 

Jack was digging a trench for a gas main, the crown of his old 
rakish hat bobbing below the street level, but as he looked up and 
saw the Roman collar, his hat and pipe disappeared with one 
motion. 

“Tough digging down there,’’ I said. “Starting a road to 
China ?”’ 

“Ah, Father, nothing to it. It’s a cinch, a seventh heaven 
compared to Silver City. Over there you were half-way to 
Australia and didn’t see the sun shine once in a blue moon. 
Fifteen years of mining I had, and now I am here to stay. This 
country has ’em all beat—gray skies, blue water, and the green 
of the hills of home. You are our new priest, aren’t you, 


Father?” 
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And then he came up for a chat. ‘Who was that old fellow I 
was talking to up the street?” I asked. 

“Oh, that old codger, Father? He is one of your new parish- 
ioners. He'll be around in a day or two to tell you how to run the 
parish.”’ 

How truly did you speak, Jack! But he didn’t limit himself 
to one conference; he actually wore a pathway to my door. 

The noon whistle brought our chat to anend. So I sauntered 
on, and left Jack to his lunch pail with his promise that he 
would call soon and tell me more of the old mining days in Virginia 
City. 

The stationer’s across the street beckoned me, or rather a 
nice, friendly old collie sleeping under the awning. He was a 
black and tan, with the big friendly eyes that belong to the collie 
alone. He was a pure-bred, and could be a twin of Jumbo, a 
collie I had when a boy back home in Roscommon. The pro- 
prietor, noticing my interest, inquired if I liked dogs. Then I 
told him of my dog and why I liked his dog. 

“Well, Father,’’ he says, “I am sure you could take good care 
of Cy’’—that was the dog’s name—‘‘he is lost down here on the 
waterfront. Up there where it is lonesome, he will be company 
and be a very good watchdog.” 

Well, old Cy trotted along home with me, and the wee brown 


. house on the hill had a new boarder. He became on that day the 


Cerberus of St. Monica’s and a friend to all my parishioners. 
Strange how a good dog can adjust himself to a complete change 
of environment. Here was old Cy who had spent his life on the 
waterfront, the boon companion of the less favored canines that 
roamed the docks, sitting on the steps of the church, quietly 
wagging his tail and smiling a welcome to my flock as they came 
for Benediction. No longings or regrets for the wild days on the 
waterfront now, but rather a serene happiness in his new friends 
who were so quiet and peaceful. But his very special friends were 
the little children who came for Catechism. He would be wait- 
ing on the sidewalk to greet them, and there again to see them 
started safely on their way home. 

About this time the matter of keeping house had become quite 
a problem. We couldn’t afford a housekeeper, and so had to 
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try to make some sort of an arrangement to supply the needs of 
the inner man. Breakfast, of course, was easy, because I could 
boil eggs and make coffee. Lunch and dinner, however, had to 
be taken care of, and I knew absolutely nothing about the fine 
art of cooking. I gave the matter serious thought, and then when 
it seemed as if I would be doomed to eat my own cooking, good 
fortune smiled on me. Miss M., who had been matron at the 
Chandler Hotel, opened a select dining room back of the Hotel 
off Central Ave., to cater to the needs of a select group of pro- 
fessional and business men. I enrolled as a steady customer; 
and though not an epicurean, I can still grow hungry when I 
think of the variety and quality of the tasty meals our kind hostess 
served tous. At first, of course, I was a little timid, and perhaps 
a little stiff; but when I got to know my fellow-boarders, I 
rather looked forward to mealtimes at twelve and six. There were 
eight of us—a judge, a doctor, an apothecary, a timber expert, a 
banker, a haberdasher, a lumber baron, and a Catholic priest. It 
was a varied assortment of avocations, but we were one in good- 
fellowship and understanding kindness. In our two years as 
guests, there were no harsh words or heated arguments. The 
conversations were of field and stream, the duck season, the deer 
season, the fishing on Seven Mile Lake, the clam bakes and bar- 
becues on the beaches, the arrival of the “Breakwater’’ or the 
“‘Alliance’’—and inevitably of the possibility, near or remote, of a 
railroad that would open the resources of Coos and Curry coun- 
ties and bring to the outside world the story of their beauty. 
Occasionally politics would creep into the conversation, with a 
boost or knock for Theodore Roosevelt, who was then President 
and doing a very nice job in handling the “Big Stick.’’ There 
were no controversies about religion, and no smart remarks when 
the two of us who were Catholics sat down to our fish on Friday. 
I can still picture that little dining room, with its table loaded 
down with China pheasant, wild duck, mountain trout, and veni- 
son, for it was an unwritten law that the boys should stock our 
larder with the fruits of gun and rod, and as they were all ardent 
sportsmen, we fared very well indeed. I have never forgotten 
those friends of other days and have followed their fortunes with 
unflagging interest. Truly, the breaking of bread together makes 
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neers 


for great and lasting friendships. The judge and banker have 
crossed the Great Divide, but the others are still with us, all 
happy and prosperous. Time has dealt kindly with them, and I 
hope their future will be a counterpart of their past. 

What I missed most at this time was the companionship of priests. 
There were just the two of us, Father Dan and myself, in that 
vast territory that lies between Astoria and Crescent City, Cali- 
fornia; and though we were near neighbors, the emergencies of 
our flocks in far-flung places didn’t give us an opportunity to 
while away the lonely hours in mutual consolation and under- 
standing. I suppose every priest goes through this phase of 
loneliness at some time or other during the earlier years of his 
priesthood. It is made up of nostalgic memories of home and 
friends, the longing to be back home again and the yearning for 
the dear companions and fellow-students with whom he spent the 
long but happy days in the seminary. Robert Hugh Benson 
passed through this phase, as it is recorded in his writings; and 
Canon Sheehan, author of ‘“‘My New Curate’ and “Under the 
Cedars and Stars,” knew well the great loneliness of the priest. 
Of course, it is only a phase and can be driven away by a smile, 
a cheery greeting, or the handclasp of a friend, but the great and 
lasting cure for the lonely hours is a good book. IfeverI should 
have anything to do with the preparation of young men for the 
priesthood, I would consider myself a failure if I did not instill 
deep in their souls a desire for the good and the beautiful in litera- 
ture. Looking back to the years on Destiny, I am more than 
grateful to my kindly parish priest who took me as a young stu- 
dent to the door of his library and told me to make it my own. 
Thanks, dear Father Richard of happy memory, for that day you 
gave me a home in the stars which time and circumstance cannot 
destroy. A good book is a priest’s great friend and consoler. 
“And the night shall be filled with music and the cares that infest 
the day, shall fold their tents like the Arabs and silently steal 
away.’ Do you remember Daddy Dan, the beloved parish priest 
in Canon Sheehan’s “‘My New Curate’? Do you remember that 
evening when he sits alone in his library and addresses his books 
and says: ‘‘And my books looked at me as much as to say: 
‘You’re not ashamed of us?’ No, dear silent friends, I should be 
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the meanest, most ungrateful of mortals if I should be ashamed of 
you. For forty years you have been my companions in solitude. 
To you I owe whatever inspirations I have ever felt; from you 
have descended in copious streams the ideas that have raised my 
poor life above the commonplace and the sentiments that ani- 
mated every good thing and every holy purpose that I have ac- 
complished. Friends that never obtruded on my loneliness by 
idle chatter and gossip, but always spoke inspiriting things when 
most I needed them; friends that never replied in irritation to 
my own disturbed imaginings, but always uttered your calm wis- 
dom like voices from eternity to control or to elevate. Friends 
that never tired and never complained, that went back to your 
recesses without a murmur, and never resented by stubborn 
silence my neglect. Treasures of thought and fountains of in- 
spirations, you are the last things on earth on which my eyes shall 
rest in love, and like the orphans of my flock your future shall be 
my care. True, like your authors you sometimes look disrepu- 
table enough. Your clothes, more to my shame, hang loose and 
tattered around you, and some of your faces are ink-stained and 
thumbworn from contact with the years and my own carelessness. 
I would dress you in purple and fine linen if I may; yet, you 
would reproach me and think I was weary of your homely faces. 
Like the beggar maid, you would entreat to be allowed to go back 
from queenly glory and pomp to the tatters and contentment of 
years. So shall it be. But between you and me there must be 
no divorce, so long as time shail last for me. Other friends will 
come and go, but nothing shall dissolve our union based upon 
gratitude and such love as man’s heart may have for the ideal and 
invisible.” 

November 10, 1910, was a day never to be forgotten in Destiny, 
for it was on that day that the ill-fated ‘“‘Czarina’”’ rode to ruin on 
the breakers of the Bar. It started out much as many another 
day, rainy and squally, a blustering sort of day, but the wind 
wasn’t very strong and there seemed to be no reason to expect a 
big storm. Yet, there were many who said that it was foolhardy 
for Captain Duggan to take his ship to sea on such a day. But 
down the river she went with her crew of twenty-six. She was 
carrying a cargo of coal from the Beaver Hill mines to San Fran- 
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cisco, and there were those who said afterwards that she seemed 
to be bearing too much cargo. However, all went well until she 
reached the bar where the river enters the sea, and then suddenly 
things began to happen. The ocean seemed to rise from its bed 
and to strike with fury at the floundering ship. Never did waves 
lash with such violence, and before we who were watching from 
the shore could realize it, she was tossed on to the bar and stuck 
tight on the spit, helpless at the mercy of wind and driving seas. 
She began to sink, and the crew took to the rigging to escape the 
hungry, surging billows. I can see them now as if it were yester- 
day—twenty-six men clinging to the spars of the doomed ship 
without a chance. There they hung as the darkness came, and 
all through the night whilst frantic efforts were made to save them. 
The life-saving boats could not be launched, so terrible was the 
force of the sea, and the guns failed to throw a life-line to a point 
of anchorage on the sinking ship. Then waves, mountain high, 
began to reach up into the spars to numb the stiffened victims 
with their icy fingers, and a despair and a hopeless silence settled 
over us on the shore. Father Dan whispered to me, and raising 
our hands we gave absolution to the drowning sailors. One by 
one they began to drop to death in the raging surf. Men on 
shore attached to ropes rushed out into the sea to try and save 
the drowning men, but not one could be reached. They had been 
battered into unconsciousness by the sand-laden breakers, and 
were swallowed up immediately by angry seas. Then on the 
crest of what seemed to be the biggest of all the waves, a sailor 
gripping a piece of wood like a railroad tie was thrown clear of 
the ocean on to the strand at our feet. He was very white and 
still there on the beach, and seemed to be dead. His fingers were 
so firmly imbedded in the fibre of the wood that they seemed to be 
part of it. It was what they call the “death grip,’”’ and it took 
considerable pressure to prise his poor hands free from the log. 
There was first-aid treatment, and he moved a little and sighed 
and the color began to come to his cheeks and the light to his eyes. 
He lived, and was the only survivor of that tragic day on Destiny. 
He recovered in Mercy Hospital and vowed he would never again 
go to sea, but six months later he was back on a boat bound for the 
Orient. The sea like a siren had called him back, and he had to 
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go down again to the deep. For months the main mast of the 
“Czarina” towered over the waves—a long lean spar, a sort of 
monumental shaft to the crew that would never return. In time 
it too disappeared, and now there is nothing to mark the grave 
but the white caps of the restless waves. Not long after the 
tragedy, we were travelling by stage on the strand between the 
head of the Coos River and the little town of Gardiner, with its 
white houses and green roofs. We were about half-way when we 
saw a flock of sea gulls and cormorants circling around a dark 
object on the beach. The driver and myself alighted, and found 
two of the crew of the “Czarina’’ lying face down on the sands. 
The wild birds had found them earlier, and their poor hands were 
the bare hands of skeletons. We built a cairn of heavy drift- 
wood around the bodies, and telephoned the coroner who brought 
the dead back for burial. I think about one-half of the dead 
were found at different points along the shore; the rest had 
drifted out to sea to become flotsam of the deep. The Pacific on 
that grim day surely belied its name, and brought great sorrow into 
homes where mothers and children waited for the ship that would 
never return to port. 


The other day somebody talked me into buying a parrot. I 
installed her in a large cage. I did not give her the run of the 
house because of fear of open hostilities between herself and Cy. 
I knew that parrots didn’t like dogs, and I was convinced that the 
converse was true also. Polly was a bird of beautiful, gay-colored 
plumage, and the former owner told me he hated to sell her, she 
was such a brilliant conversationalist and such a good singer; but 
alas! I waited and waited and there was no speech and no song. 
I tried the approved methods—‘‘Polly want a cracker” and 
“pretty, pretty Polly’’—but in vain. I grew tired of this mys- 
terious-looking bird who day after day sat perched in her cage in 
solemn silence—and then it happened oneSunday. I had a meeting 
of the men of the parish in the rectory, and there came a stream of 
profanity from the shadowy depths of the cage. It was a sort of 
cockney accent, and would put to shame the best efforts of White- 
chapel. It was an embarrassing moment. I got rid of her the 
next day, and it was only later that I found out that Polly had 
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learned to talk in a sailors’ boarding house and had spent fifteen 
years at sea. She is still alive and lives near the ocean. At the 
ripe old age of sixty she dreams in a secluded nook of the days 
when she sailed the bounding main from San Francisco to Singa- 
pore. My fellow-boarders downtown were told in a much embel- 
lished form, the yarn of how Polly disrupted the parish meeting 
and put the church committee to rout, and I never heard the last 
of it. 
(To be concluded) 








The Holy Ghost and the Priest 


By Apotr A. Noser, $.V.D. 


Having seen in outline the intimate relations which exist be- 
tween the Holy Spirit and Jesus Christ, the Eternal High-Priest, 
we now turn to the consideration of those relations which must 
also exist between the same Divine Spirit and the individual priest. 
This will not be difficult if we keep in mind the truth that the 
Catholic priesthood is a participation in and perpetuation of the 
priesthood of Jesus Christ—that the priest is an alter Christus. 
The deeper and more penetrating the conviction we possess of this 
fundamental, this basic truth, the deeper and more penetrating 
will also be our conviction of the absolute necessity of a close, 
personal union with the Holy Spirit. 

In order that this may appear more clearly we shall now draw 
the parallel which exists in this regard between the Holy Spirit 
and the priest. In Christ we have considered the relation of the 
Holy Spirit in His vocation and consecration, activity, immola- 
tion, and glorification. What was said of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in each of these in Christ, holds good in due propor- 
tion of the priest. 


Vocation 


Far back in the depths of eternity the priest ‘was elected, pre- 
destined, to his sublime call. Long before the ages of the world 
began, before all time, he was chosen by the decree of the Eternal 
Council, singled out from among millions for his exalted office. 
Now, what is predestination to an exalted position in the spiritual 
economy but a work of special predilection of divine love? And 
in the Godhead who is the Person of Love? None other than the 


Holy Spirit. 

This truth becomes clearer if the priest reflects upon the many 
and varied steps that gradually led him to the altar. Many and 
varied indeed, different in every individual case, but it would be 
very profitable for each one to go over them in detail in a 
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leisurely way: the first idea, the summons, as it were: its slow 
and imperceptible development; the obstacles, at times ap- 
parently insurmountable, that seemed to keep him from his 
goal, some obstacles coming from without and others from within, 
from friend and from foe; and yet in the end through the mar- 
vellous guidance of the Holy Spirit, after years of struggle and 
vicissitudes, the goal is reached and he stands at the altar of God 
“a priest forever.” 


Ordinations 


Of the all-embracing influence of the Holy Spirit in our or- 
dination to the priesthood there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
It was the Sanctifier who again descended from heaven with the 
fullness of His bounty to transform a mortal man into a priest 
of the Living God, to make him one with the great High-Priest, 
Jesus Christ, endowing him with powers which God alone posses- 
ses and giving him the sacramental helps to exercise them rightly 
and thus to be changed more and more from day to day into one- 
ness with Him whose powers he is privileged to share. This be- 
comes abundantly clear from even a cursory view of the rite of 
ordination. 

At the very first step to the altar, the gate to the sanctuary, 
tonsure, this is already indicated, as we see in the following prayer: 
‘““May Jesus Christ bestow upon these His servants the Holy 
Spirit, to preserve in them forever the spirit of religion and de- 
liver them from the shackles of the world and worldly ambitions! 
May He in His power change them inwardly as they are changed 
in outward appearance, grant them growth in virtue, open their 
eyes and deliver them from all spiritual blindness and human re- 
spect, and forever bestow on them the light of His grace!” 

But it is especially in the conferring of major orders that this 
truth is strongly stressed. In the ordination to the subdiaconate 
the bishop prays: ‘‘May the Spirit of Wisdom and Understand- 
ing, the Spirit of Counsel and Fortitude, the Spirit of Knowledge 
and Piety, rest upon them! May He fill them with the spirit 
of the Fear of God! May He strengthen them in the divine minis- 
try, so that, serving Thee in obedience to Thy bidding, they may 
obtain Thy grace.” 
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At the solemn moment of the bestowal of the diaconate, the 
bishop with his right hand imposed upon the head of the candi- 
date says: ‘Receive the Holy Ghost, unto power and to resist 
the devil and his temptations. Inthe name of the Lord.” Then 
with his right hand extended over all as they kneel before him, 
he continues: ‘Send forth, O Lord, we beseech Thee, Thy Holy 
Spirit upon them, that by His sevenfold grace they may be 
strengthened faithfully to fulfill the duties of their ministry. 
May the Pattern of all virtue abound in them...!’’ And there is 
the final petition for the blessing of the same Divine Spirit: 
“Hear, O Lord, our prayers, and send forth upon these Thy serv- 
ants the Spirit of Thy blessing, so that, enriched with the heav- 
enly gift, they may be pleasing to Thy majesty and give to their 
fellow-men the example of a virtuous life.” 


Priesthood 


But this shines forth above all in the inspiring rite of ordination 
to the holy priesthood with its many impositions of hands (a 
ceremony in itself symbolic of the giving of the Holy Ghost) and 
repeated petitions for the descent of the Holy Spirit, who is to ef- 
fect this consecration and transformation, and make them sharers 
in the priesthood of the one and only great High-Priest—the 
“Fons totius sacerdotii,’’ Jesus Christ. At the solemn moment 
of the bestowal of the office, the bishop places both hands on the 
head of each candidate individually as he kneels before him, and 
then in union with all the priests present extends his right hand 
over all and prays: ‘Let us pray, dearly beloved brethren, to 
God the Almighty Father, that He may multiply heavenly gifts 
upon these His servants whom He has chosen for the office of 
the priesthood. May they by His help accomplish what they 
undertake at His gracious call!’ The Giver of these heavenly 
gifts is none other than the ‘“‘Dator munerum,”’ the Holy Spirit. 
Immediately afterwards, the bishop prays: ‘Hear us, we be- 
seech Thee, Lord God, and pour out upon these Thy servants the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit and the power of priestly grace... .”’ 
During the anointing of the hands, a ceremony in itself express- 
ing the imparting of the ‘‘Spiritalis Unctio,”’ the beautiful hymn 
in honor of the Holy Spirit, the “Veni Creator,’”’ is chanted. 
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Then into these anointed hands, still moist with the oil of con- 
secration and bound with spotless linen, are placed the chalice 
with wine and water and the paten with the host, an act clearly 
indicating the source of the power newly bestowed of offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the altar. Finally, at the end of the Mass, the 
bishop, in order to express the bestowal of the power of forgiving 
sins, again imposes both hands upon the head of each newly or- 
dained priest and says to him what Our Blessed Lord said to His 
own Apostles on the evening of His resurrection: ‘Receive the 
Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.’”” When 
the young man returns from the altar the senses perceive no more 
change than they do in the Sacred Host after the words of Con- 
secration; yet, the interior transformation is not less real, for the 
Holy Spirit has made him in very truth an alter Christus. The 
evidence is indeed overwhelming: the priest is wholly the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and there is no need to insist upon the abso- 
lute necessity of a close union with Him, a wholehearted, prac- 
tical, daily devotion to Him. The closer and more intimate the 
bond that binds the priest to Him, the greater will also be the one- 
ness with Christ, the Eternal High-Priest, which the Holy Spirit 
will effect in him. 


The Priest’s Activity 


If the consecration, the bestowal of his powers upon the priest, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, the fitting out of the priest interiorly 
for the proper use of those powers and the actual external activity 
of the priest is necessarily the work of the same Spirit of Light and 
Love. For the activities of the priest are like to—nay rather, 
they are—those of Christ Himself, and hence, just as His entire 
activity was perfectly guided by the Holy Spirit, so must be that 
of the priest. This activity is summed up in two ideas: priest 
and victim or mediator and shepherd. 


The Priest as Mediator—at the Altar 


The priest is, first and foremost, essentially a mediator, the 
accredited ambassador of God to man and of mankind to God. 
His priesthood is the perpetuation of that of Jesus Christ, who 
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as God-Man substantially united the divinity to the humanity 
and thus offered Himself as a most worthy sacrifice and, through 
the communication of His grace and of His very self, sought to 
unite the whole human race into the Mystical Body that He might 
lead it back to the bosom of His Heavenly Father, as the one, 
holy family of God. This too is the end and goal of the priest- 
hood. 

The life of the priest centers in the Holy Eucharist, the great 
Sacrifice of the New Law. Here is exercised the highest of all the 
powers conferred upon him by the Holy Spirit on the day of his 
ordination, that of changing bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ and in that very act offering to the Most 
High a sacrifice of infinite adoration, thanksgiving, reparation, and 
supplication. The priest will be abundantly repaid for his pains 
and understand far more clearly how closely the Holy Spirit is 
related to the oblation of the Holy Sacrifice if he will make a care- 
ful study of the beautiful prayers of the consecration of churches, 
altars, etc.; the conviction will then grow upon him more and more 
that, if he is to realize his priestly vocation to the full, he must be 
most deeply devoted to the Holy Spirit. It is the Holy Spirit who 
can best teach the priest how to prepare for, how to offer, and how 
to make his thanksgiving after the Holy Sacrifice—the necessity 
of his being the victim as well as the priest of his daily sacrifice. 
Hence the importance of calling upon the Holy Spirit that He may 
assist in the making of a good preparation for the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The seven orations given in the Missal as a part 
of the ‘‘Preparatio” are excellent for this purpose, and the “Veni 
Creator,” if said on the way to the altar, will not fail to obtain 
from the ‘‘Sanctificator’ the special graces so much needed for 
this great act of mediation. Devotion to the Holy Spirit will also 
lead to a greater appreciation of the blessings to be derived from 
frequent fervent spiritual Communions, from frequent little visits 
to the Prisoner of Love in the tabernacle, from the regular Holy 
Hour, and from various devotions in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The close relation between the Holy Eucharist and the 
Holy Spirit was beautifully symbolized in former ages by preserv- 
ing the Consecrated Species in a silver dove which was suspended 
above the altar. 
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The Priest as Mediator—at Prayer 


Christ, the Eternal High-Priest, prayed much, “with a strong 
voice, with tears’ (Heb., v. 7). Prayer is another official duty of 
the priest as mediator, and one which is intimately bound up 
with the Holy Sacrifice as its preparation, accompaniment, and 
completion—above all, the beautiful liturgical prayer, the Divine 
Office. The Office is a golden ladder between heaven and earth, 
and because of its great dignity and efficacy it is minutely regu- 
lated by the Church even to the least details of its length, form, 
and time. If one studies it closely—its entire contents, formule, 
arrangement, its imposition by the Church under pain of grievous 
sin, etc.—and asks whose work it is, there is but one answer: it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the soul of the praying Church. It is 
He who prays by the lips of the priest, since He puts into his 
mouth the very words by which praise is to be rendered to the 
Most High. And who is it that draws the priest to punctuality, 
zeal, and perseverance in the Divine Office, and keeps aglow the 
fire of holy fervor in the heart of the priest, if not the ‘Divine 
Fire’’—“‘Ignis’’—Himself, since it is above all He who “pleads for 
us with unspeakable groanings” (Rom., viii. 26)? Yes, the Holy 
Spirit is the praying heart of the priest. A ‘“‘Veni Creator” or a 
“Veni, Sancte Spiritus’’ before beginning the Divine Office—or, 
as was the custom of St. Francis Xavier and other Saints, be- 
fore each of the ‘‘hore’’—will help the priest to say the Breviary 
day by day, as it ought to be recited, ‘‘digne, attente, ac devote.”’ 

Souls entrusted to the care of the priest also profit much from 
another means of grace closely connected with prayer, viz., the 
imparting of the various blessings of the Church, liturgical and 
otherwise. This function is a radiation of the priestly power 
imparted by the Holy Spirit in the anointing of the hands, a cere- 
mony clearly reminiscent of this ‘‘Spiritalis Unctio,’’ as is evident 
from the fact already pointed out that during the anointing the 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, the ‘Veni Creator,’”’ is chanted while 
the bishop in the act of anointing prays: ‘‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to consecrate and sanctify these hands by this our unction and our 
blessing that whatsoever they shall bless may be blessed....’’ By 
his blessing the priest can exercise a very great power in his minis- 
try and do untold good to the flock entrusted to his care. If he 
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but realized this, he would surely make more frequent use of this 
simple, yet most powerful and efficacious means of drawing down 
the grace of God in richest measure upon so many poor, needy 
souls: his parishioners, the children, the sick, the sinners, the 
dying, the departed, etc. Even to read of the eagerness with 
which the stigmatic, Teresa Neumann, asks the blessing of 
the priests who visit her, awakens in the priest a deep apprecia- 
tion of and a feeling of awe for the wonderful power placed in his 


anointed hands. 
The Priest as Shepherd 


The duties of the priest in regard to the Mystical Body of 
Christ are well summed up in the single word ‘‘shepherd,”’ which 
comprises the threefold office of teaching, ruling, and sanctifying 
the flock entrusted to hiscare. It will not be difficult to show how 
great is the part which the Holy Spirit takes in each of these. 

Teaching.—It is the Holy Spirit who must first ‘‘open the 
mind”’ of the priest—that is, supernaturally enlighten his under- 
standing that he himself may see the riches and depths of Holy 
Scripture and tradition, of dogmatic, moral, and ascetic the- 
ology, of the liturgy—and even of the wonders of visible nature 
which are the mirror of those wonders of the invisible, the super- 
natural, order. For this he needs the assistance of the Spirit of 
Truth who will “‘bring all things to his mind,” as He did to the 
Apostles on the first great day of Pentecost, when He filled them 
with the abundance of His gifts and graces. What light the 
priest needs if he is to teach the little ones properly, if he is to put 
the beauty and grandeur of Catholic truth before his people in 
an attractive and persuasive manner, if he is to instruct converts, 
etc.! The Church herself invites him to call upon the Holy Spirit 
for assistance by placing upon his lips those brief but meaningful 
petitions in her hymns to the Spirit of Light: 


Tu rite Promissum Patris, 
Sermone ditans guttera. 


Accende lumen sensibus, 
Infunde amorem cordibus, 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 
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Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte ccelitus 
Lucis tue radium. 


O Lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. 

Mere learning, however, or even eloquence, will not suffice, 
for unless the priest can speak to the heart, he will be but ‘‘sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal” (I Cor., xiii. 1). But again, it is 
the Holy Spirit, and only the Holy Spirit, who can move the wills 
as well as enlighten the minds and enkindle the hearts of the 
hearers. Unless the words of Our Blessed Master are fulfilled in 
the priest—‘‘Spiritus Sanctus loquitur in vobis’’—his words 
will be but wind, mere wasted breath: 

Sine tuo Numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 

Since to prepare the hearts of the multitudes is the work of the 

Holy Spirit, it is good for the priest to plead: 

Veni, Pater pauperum 

Veni, Dator munerum 

Veni, Lumen cordium! 
Then the people will be in admiration at his teaching, not at him 
personally, and will be forced to confess: ‘“‘Never hath man 
spoken like this man doth” (John, vii. 46). It is not without 
good reason that we see the great Doctors of the Church occa- 
sionally depicted with the dove, the symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
resting on their arm or shoulder, for it is He who speaks through 
them in such a luminous and persuasive manner. 

For truly effective preaching, for fruitful dispensing of the word 
of God, the priest is utterly dependent upon the Holy Spirit. 
This Holy Spirit must speak in him and through him, as He did in 
Jesus Christ, the Eternal High-Priest, whose perpetuation the 
priest has become by ordination. It is but logical, then, that the 
priest should foster a close union with Him dwelling within his 
heart, and invoke Him fervently during the preparation of ser- 
mons, instructions, etc., as well as when about to deliver these 
to the faithful, who also need light and grace from above to profit 
by his words. 
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Ruling. —The priest is commissioned not only to teach, but 
also to guide and rule the flock of Christ, to see that they carry 
out that which he teaches them and thus attain to eternal life. 
But the priest is to rule the flock entrusted to him, not with the 
iron rod of worldly rigor, but with the gentle firmness of the Good 
Shepherd, who, while detesting sin with all His Heart, yet over- 
flows with compassion for the poor, miserable sinner. Quite 
often the priest will find it necessary to heed the exhortation of 
the Apostle: ‘“‘Reprove, entreat, rebuke’’; but this must ever be 
done ‘‘in all patience and doctrine’’ (II Tim., iv. 2). This is im- 
possible without close union with the Holy Spirit, for it is He who 
brings forth in the heart of the priest those qualities so essential 
for one who would rule according to the principles of the Divine 
Shepherd of souls. Of these St. Paul speaks when he writes: 
“The fruit of the Spirit is: charity, joy, peace, patience, be- 
nignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty. .... ” 

Sanctifying.—This is perhaps the most important of the three 
duties of the priest: to labor effectively for the sanctification of 
those committed to his charge. This he is to do especially by the 
dispensing of grace through the ordinary channels, the Sacraments 
and sacramentals, the blessings and prayers of the Church. They 
are the divinely appointed means placed in his hands. Sanctifi- 
cation is, above all, the work of Him who bears the very name 
of ‘‘Sanctifier,’’ since it is He who is active in the Sacraments to 
make them channels of His work in souls. This could easily be 
shown by a more detailed study of each of the Sacraments, the 
rite of administration, etc., as well as in the various formule for 
the blessings, etc. These powers were bestowed upon the priest 
on the day of his ordination, the day on which the Holy Spirit 
effected within him that grand transformation—all invisible to 
human eyes, yet very, very real—by which he was made one 
with Christ and empowered to do that which none can do save 
God alone. In the sanctification of souls it is none other than the 
Sanctifier, the Spirit of Jesus, who works through the priest whom 
He has consecrated. The closer and more intimate the union of 
the priest with this Divine Spirit, the greater will be the sanctifi- 
cation which he can effect in souls entrusted to him. 


(To be concluded) 
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Catholic Form of the Marriage Contract 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Those marriages only are valid which are contracted either 
before a pastor or the local Ordinary, or a priest delegated by 
either, and at least two witnesses, in conformity, however, with 
the rules laid down in the following Canons, and saving the ex- 
ceptions mentioned below in Canons 1098 and 1099 (Canon 1094). 


Summary of the History of Canon Law on the Form of Marriage 


The public celebration of marriage as an ecclesiastical precept 
must be distinguished from the private or clandestine contracting 
of marriage. It can be proved from the early Fathers of the 
Church and ecclesiastical writers, as we shall see below, that the 
Church prescribed a public celebration of marriage before the 
bishop or priest with Holy Mass and other religious rites. That 
the public form of marriage was prescribed for validity of the 
marriage in the early centuries of the Church, so that the clandes- 
tine contract would be considered invalid, cannot be proved. 
In fact, such disciplinary laws of the Church were developed 
gradually, and it is expecting too much to look for a complete set 
of regulations for every phase of the life of the early Christians. 
In the land of the Jews where the Catholic Church originated, the 
celebration of marriage was public and accompanied by both 
civil and religious ceremonies (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, ‘““De Matri- 
monio,” n. 525). There was a precedent for the Church to 
follow if she wanted to. This may explain why some of the early 
Fathers of the Church and ecclesiastical writers like Tertullian 
speak of the public celebration of marriage among the Christians. 
Let us see a few of the early authorities on the subject. 

St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch (martyred at Rome in 107 or 
110), in his letter to St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, writes: 
“It is becoming that the sponsi et sponse contract marriage with 
the consent of the bishop.’’ Tertullian (towards the end of the 
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second century), at Carthage in Africa, says that with the Chris- 
tians occult marriages, that is to say, those that have not first 
been contracted before the Church, run the risk of being classed 
with adultery and fornication (‘‘De Pudicitia,” cap. 4). And 
again he writes: “How can we adequately describe the happiness 
of that marriage which the Church sanctions, the oblation (of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass) confirms, the blessing seals, the Angels an- 
nounce and the Father ratifies’ (‘Ad Uxorem,”’ lib. II, cap. 9). 
The ‘‘Ancient Statutes of the Church” (Statuta Ecclesizx Antiqua), 
compiled about the second half of the fifth century, say: ‘When 
the groom and bride are to be blessed by the priest, they are to be 
presented to the priest in church by the parents or by the best man 
and bridesmaid.”” St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (died in 397), 
wrote: ‘The marriage must be sanctified by the priestly veil and 
benediction’’ (Epist. xix, ad Vigilium). 

In the Oriental Church clandestine marriages were forbidden, 
as can be gathered from the Councils of Laodicza (in 343 and 381) 
and from the writings of St. John Chrysostom, who says that the 
philosophical sects, not the Christians, are accustomed to cele- 
brate clandestine marriages (Homilia i in Matt., cap. 4). After 
Emperor Justinian insisted that marriage be celebrated publicly 
with the blessing and coronation by the priest, the Oriental 
Church from the ninth century on knew practically no other form 
of marriage. However, when Emperor Leo the Philosopher, in 
893, passed the law that marriages contracted without the sacred 
blessing by the priest are to be considered null and void, the Latin 
Church did not insist on the external solemnities to that extent. 
Shortly before the said Emperor had made that law, Pope Nicholas 
I, in 866, had written to the Bulgarians that the Roman Church 
had indeed various ceremonies before and after the nuptial Mass 
at the celebration of marriage, but he adds that these formalities 
are not essential to the validity. They should ordinarily be ob- 
served unless the couple to be married are very poor so as not to be 
able to afford to prepare for such a celebration; the simple consent 
of those whose wedding is in question suffices, and if this consent 
be lacking, though all other ceremonies and rites are observed, 
there is no valid marriage (Joyce, ‘‘Christian Marriage,” p. 
104). 
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First Vestiges of the Form of Marriage Prescribed for Validity 
of Marriage 

We have seen that from the second century of the Church there 
is proof that the Christians were commanded to contract marriage 
publicly and with religious ceremonies. At the beginning of the 
ninth century the Frankish Empire put that law of the Church 
into its civil legislation. Nevertheless, both the ecclesiastical 
and the civil laws were ignored by many, as one can judge from the 
writings of Bishop Jonas of Orleans (died in 844), who goes so far 
as to say that the great majority of marriages took place without 
religious rites of any kind (‘‘De Institutione Laicali,’’ cap. 2). 

A Decree, ascribed by Pseudo-Isidore (about the year 850) to 
Pope St. Evaristus, goes still further, saying that no lawful mar- 
riage can come about unless certain ceremonies and the priestly 
blessing and prayers and Mass solemnize the union. Otherwise 
it is not to be considered a marriage, but adultery and simple co- 
habitation. However, he adds: “... unless the purpose of the 
parties concerned has supplied the deficiency, and lawful marriage 
vows have rescued them.’”’ This so-called Decree of Pseudo- 
Isidore passed into the collection of laws of the Church made by 
Gratian, the so-called ‘‘Decretum Gratiani’”’ (can. 1, Causa XXX, 
ques. 5). It is difficult to explain what the last sentence, ‘‘unless 
the purpose, etc.,’’ means. Joyce very likely is correct when he 
interprets it to mean that marriages only which are contracted 
before the Church are favored by the legal presumption of lawful 
marriages, and that clandestine marriages are by law presumed to 
be invalid because, entered into without true marriage consent, 
they are a mere sinful living together. That presumiption against 
clandestine marriages can, however, be overcome by really prov- 
ing that the parties intended by their act to contract a true mar- 
riage (Joyce, ‘Christian Marriage,”’ p. 104). 

In England the Council of Winchester, in 1076, prescribed: 
‘Nobody shall give his daughter or cognata to anyone without the 
blessing of the priest: if he does otherwise, it shall be judged not a 
legitimate marriage but as a fornicarious union.’’ The Council of 
London, in 1102, rules with equal severity, saying: ‘‘If the mar- 
riage consent between a man and woman has been given secretly 
and without witnesses, it shall be considered null and void if 
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either party denies that he or she gave marriage consent.”’ The 
“‘Decretum Gratiani’”’ has the following: ‘‘It is not denied that 
marriages which have been contracted secretly are true marriages, 
nor are they commanded to be dissolved if they can be proved by 
the confession (admission) of both parties. However, they are 
forbidden because if one or the other party changes his mind, the 
admission (that true marriage consent was given) by one of the 
parties cannot prove to the judge that true marriage consent was 
given” (can. 9, Causa XXX, ques. 5). 

One cannot fail to see the conflict which arose between the ex- 
ternal and internal forum when it sufficed that one party to a 
secret marriage had changed his or her mind, and thereby forced 
the ecclesiastical judge to pronounce the nullity of the marriage 
because of lack of sufficient proof. The case from the Diocese of 
Norwich, England, decided by Pope Alexander III, does not do 
away with the conflict between the forum externum and internum. 
The case referred to the Holy See from that diocese was that a 
certain couple had at the command of their lord given mutual 
consent of marriage without the presence of a priest and the 
other ceremonies usual in the Church in England. Before con- 
summation of the marriage the couple separated, and the woman 
married another man with the customary solemnities and con- 
summated the marriage with him. Pope Alexander decrees that, 
if the first man and woman gave true mutual marriage consent 
(declaring to receive each other as husband and wife, even though 
the customary solemnities were not observed nor the marriage 
consummated), the woman must return to her first husband be- 
cause after such consent she cannot and should not marry another 
(Joyce, ‘‘Christian Marriage,” p. 65). 

A strange problem arose from the secret marriages when there 
were no other persons who witnessed the marriage. If one of the 
parties afterwards contracted marriage with another publicly, and 
he repenting of the second adulterous union wanted to return to 
the first partner, the ecclesiastical judge had to order him under 
excommunication to live with the one whom he married publicly. 
Gratian, Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, and Hugh de 
Mortagne discuss the problem. Peter Lombard and Hugh de 
Mortagne, though admitting the validity of the secret marriage, 
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say that the one who contracted a second public marriage and is 
ordered by the ecclesiastical judge to live with the one he married 
publicly must obey the sentence of the court, and this necessity of 
obeying excuses him from adultery under the circumstances. 
Robert of Flamborough, in his ‘‘“Summa de Matrimonio et Usuris,”’ 
and St. Thomas Aquinas teach that the person may not obey, 
but must suffer the penalty of excommunication rather than live in 
adultery. 

Prohibitions of secret marriages, both general (that is to say, 
by the Supreme Head of the Church) and local (by Councils in 
the various European countries), are plentiful all through the 
Middle Ages up to the Council of Trent. The question may be 
asked why the Church did not cut short all difficulties arising 
from secret marriages, by making the public celebration of mar- 
riage before an authorized priest a requirement for the validity of 
marriage. The reason was that at that time the greater number 
of theologians were of the opinion that the Church had no power 
to declare secret marriages invalid, because the matter and form 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony were contained in the giving of 
mutual consent to become husband and wife, and the Church, 
they said, cannot change the matter and form of any Sacrament. 
All she could do, in their opinion, was to forbid secret marriages 
and punish those severely who contracted marriage secretly. 
The contracting of marriage and what constitutes sufficient con- 
sent was still further embroiled by the teaching of the Protestant 
Reformers to the effect that a minor cannot validly contract mar- 
riage without the consent of parent or guardian. 

When these questions on marriage came up for discussion and 
definition in the Council of Trent, many of the Fathers and many 
theologians of the Council hesitated to express themselves in favor 
of denying the right of parent or guardian over minors in reference 
to marriage. Still greater hesitation manifested itself concerning 
the right of the Church to demand the solemnization of marriage 
and declare clandestine marriages invalid. The reason was, as 
said before, that they thought Christ had determined the matter 
and form of all Sacraments, and that consequently the Church 
could not change the matter and form of any Sacrament. Even 
after the Supreme Pontiff had written to his legates at the Council 
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to the effect that he approved of the proposed legislation on those 
points, and that the theologians at Rome were of the opinion that 
the Church had the power to pass these laws, still many men at 
the Council opposed the passage of those laws. In the final vot- 
ing 150 Fathers approved the Decree, and 55 voted against it. 
Some of the latter submitted their decision to the discretion of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 


Law of the Council of Trent on Matrimonial Consent 


The Decree (which from its first word is called the Decretum 
Tametsi) condemned the opinion of those men who maintained 
that children of minor age cannot validly contract marriage with- 
out the consent of the parents, or that the parents can make such 
marriages to be either valid or invalid. Next the banns of mar- 
riage were prescribed, and authority was given to the local Ordi- 
naries to dispense from them according to their prudent judgment. 
Finally, the Council decreed that those who do not contract mar- 
riage in the presence of the pastor or another priest authorized by 
the pastor or the Ordinary, contract invalidly because the Holy 
Synod absolutely incapacitates them to contract marriage in 
any other form or manner, and declares such contracts null and 
void by the present Decree. The local Ordinaries are commanded 
to publish this Decree and explain it to the people in each parish 
of their dioceses as soon as possible. The Council, moreover, 
decrees that this law shall go into effect in each parish thirty days 
after the first publication made in a parish (Session XXIV, ‘‘On 
the Reformation of Marriage,” chap. 1). 

In Catholic countries the ‘“Tametsi’’ was published, but some 
of those countries afterwards became Protestant as to the major- 
ity of the people. This happened in Holland and Belgium, and also 
in some of the colonies of France and Spain within the territory of 
the present United States of North America. The question arose 
whether the marriages between Protestants or between a Catholic 
and a Protestant contracted in those places outside the Catholic 
Church were valid. An answer had to be given in case of married 
persons who desired to join the Catholic Church. After prolonged 
discussicns begun before he became Supreme Pontiff, Benedict 
XIV soon after his election, in 1740, urged the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council to study the questions involved, and on 
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November 4, 1741, the Sacred Congregation issued the so-called 
“Declaratio Benedictina’”’ in the name of and by the authority of 
Pope Benedict XIV (text in Gasparri, “Fontes,” V, n. 3527). 
Though the ‘Declaratio” dealt directly with marriages in the 
Netherlands, it was interpreted to extend to all other countries 
and places where the same conditions prevailed. The gist of the 
“Declaratio” is that, where at the time of the promulgation of 
the ‘“Tametsi’’ Protestantism was already an organized form of 
religion, the Decree of the Council of Trent applied to marriages 
between Catholics only; marriages between Protestants or be- 
tween a Catholic and a Protestant were not subject to the form of 
marriage prescribed by the Council of Trent. 

In the United States of North America the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent had been published in some parishes in the colonies 
belonging to France and Spain which later on became part of the 
United States. The Fathers of the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore decided to petition the Holy See to abolish the ““Tam- 
etsi’’ of the Council of Trent in all places in the United States 
where it may have been promulgated, except in the Province of 
New Orleans. The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
January 24, 1868, answered that the Holy Father had refused to 
grant the request (“‘Acta et Decreta Conc. Balt. Plen. II,” n. 
340). 

In the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore the Fathers investi- 
gated and enumerated all the places in which it was certain that 
the ‘“‘Tametsi” was in force, to what places the “‘Declaratio 
Benedictina’”’ had been extended, to what places it had not been 
extended, and the places to which the extension of the “‘Declara- 
tio” was doubtful. They requested the Holy See to extend the 
“Declaratio”’ to all the places about which it was certain that it 
had not before been extended, and also to those places where 
the extension was doubtful (“Acta et Decreta Conc. Balt. Plen. 
III,”’ pp. CVII-CIX). These matters have now a merely histori- 
cal interest because of the new law on the form of marriage pub- 
lished for the whole Church of the Latin Rite in 1908. 





The ‘‘Ne Temere’’ Decree Supplanted the ‘‘Tametsi”’ 


The preamble to the “‘Ne Temere”’ Decree says that inasmuch 
as the Tridentine Decree on the form of marriage had required 
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that it be published in each individual parish in order to be obliga- 
tory, it happened that a number of places in which the Decree 
was not published did not enjoy the benefit of that Decree. But, 
continues the preamble, even in the places where the ‘“Tametsi’’ 
was in force there were doubts and difficulties concerning the 
proper pastor of the parties to be married, and concerning the 
domicile and quasi-domicile by which one acquired a proper 
pastor. A change in the law of the Council of Trent was desir- 
able, and many bishops from many countries had asked the Holy 
See to work out a new form of public marriage which would elimi- 
nate the difficulties that had arisen from the Tridentine law. 

The Holy See prepared a new Decree on the form of marriage 
that was to apply to everyone baptized in the Catholic Church or 
converted to the Church from heresy or schism. It was to bind all 
Catholics of the Latin Rite both in case of marriage of two Catho- 
lics and in marriage of a Catholic and a non-Catholic, and it was 
to have binding force everywhere in the world, and its publication 
or promulgation was to be done by the Holy See mailing or trans- 
mitting a copy of the Decree to the local Ordinaries. The Decree 
was published by the Sacred Congregation of the Council on 
August 2, 1907, and was to go into force on Easter Sunday, April 
19, 1908. In the meantime the local Ordinaries were to publish 
it as soon as possible in their dioceses, and have it explained to the 
people in all their parish churches. 

The principal differences between the form of marriage of the 
Council of Trent and the form of marriage introduced by the 
“Ne Temere’’ Decree of 1908 were: (1) the new, Decree was oblig- 
atory throughout the entire world, whereas the Decree of the 
Council of Trent had not been in force in very many places be- 
cause in order to bind it had to be published in every parish and 
that publication had not been made in a large part of the Church; 
(2) the Decree of the Council of Trent required that the marriage 
consent be given before the proper pastor of the parties or at least 
of one of them, while the ““Ne Temere’”’ Decree ruled that each 
local Ordinary within the territory of his jurisdiction and each pas- 
tor within the territory of his parish could validly witness the 
matriage of any couple, no matter where they came from. The 
same applied to the delegates of the Ordinary and the pastor; 
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(3) the law of the Council of Trent required for validity merely 
that the parties expressed marriage consent before two witnesses 
and the proper pastor, so that if they surprised the pastor by sud- 
denly appearing before him or if by force and fear they made him 
be present, the letter of the law was fulfilled. The ‘‘Ne Temere”’ 
Decree explicitly requires for the validity of the assistance of the 
Ordinary, pastor, or their delegate that he take an active part in 
the ceremony by asking for and accepting the consent of the par- 
ties, and that he do so freely without being constrained to act 
by force or fear. 

Special provision was made for marriage in danger of death to 
ease the conscience of the dying person and, if necessary, to legiti- 
mize the offspring. If the local pastor or a legitimately delegated 
priest could not be had, any priest with two witnesses could marry 
the parties. 

For the many places in the world where priests are scarce, the 
‘“‘Ne Temere”’ Decree provided that the people could get married 
by formal expression of marriage consent before two witnesses, 
if they could not call or go to an authorized priest without great 
inconvenience and this difficulty of getting such a priest had lasted 
for a month. 

The ‘‘Ne Temere” Decree said nothing about military chap- 
lains who, as a rule, have pastoral rights over the military post or 
the section of the army to which they are appointed; nor did it 
make any provision for marriages of people who are under a so- 
called personal pastor (that is to say, a priest who has charge, 
not of a certain territory, but of a certain class of people, e.g., of a 
certain language, of a certain rank, etc.). Wherefore, soon after 
the publication of that Decree a number of decisions of the Holy 
See were issued to complete and interpret its regulations. 

The Code of Canon Law retained the principal points of the 
aforesaid Decree, perfected it in other points, and took account 
of the decisions that had been given on the Decree, as we shall see 
in the next issue when treating of the Catholic form of marriage 
according to the Code of Canon Law. 















Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By Kiran J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VII. Educational and Cultural Work 


Educational activities may seem to be out of place during 
leisure time, but this is not so. Recreation can be self-education. 
A boy educates himself through the discovery and development 
of his abilities. This interests him and prepares him for life. 
Education is a broad field, and it covers many items that are not 
yet embraced in the program of the school or church and can 
better be undertaken by other organizations of a recreational 
nature. Moreover, the educational institutions can be supple- 
mented and be aided in the molding of character by a kind of 
laboratory work. But educational activities which are used to 
occupy leisure time differ from school classes in subjects as well 
as in methods. Regular school subjects ought to be excluded, 
and knowledge should be imparted rather by doing and deliber- 
ating than by formal teaching, although occasional recourse to 
the latter may be necessary. No matter how long a time one may 
have spent in school, one may learn something new, or at least 
may learn to look at a thing in a different way, or may learn to 
apply one’s knowledge to actual conditions. Youth is as much a 
time for experimental development as it is for growth. To find 
out things and to imitate them is one of youth’s desires, and this 
trait should be utilized, for its cultivation will contribute to an 
all-round training. During the meetings a leader has a splendid 
opportunity to explain, impart, and apply special knowledge of 
lasting benefit. To make the best use of educational opportunities 
is for some leaders not the easiest of tasks; yet, it should not be 
beyond the capacity of the average person who is willing to learn 
as time progresses. Some educational work should be done; 
but since it is not practical at present to lay down a detailed 
program, much room is left for the leader’s own initiative and 
zeal. Some educational features well suited for leisure-time work 
will now be considered. The writer has selected those about 


which most questions are asked. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK CBB 











| OBJECT S-1.To extend influence beyond meetings. 
™ 2.1 Occupy most of leisure time. 
| 3.To supplement- not duplicate- school program. 














TIME _ Third period or as Extension Work. 
—= ( See also: Extension Activities ) 
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| SUBJECTS | METHODS SOURCES OF 
TEACHING GAMES | | LECTURES | INFORMATION | 
HOBBIES,COLLECTIONS | | SLIDES & FILMS | OFFICIAL 
SINGING, MUSIC. DEMONSTRATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
PROMOTION-TESTS | | EXHIBITS SPECIAL COURSES 
NATURE LORE | COMPETITIONS CONFERENCES 
FIRST AID | TASKS | INTERVIEWS 
DRAMATICS | STORY-TELLING | SEMINARS 
CAMPING, ETC. | CHARTS | LIBRARY 
l 
SUBSTITUTES INFORMING 
THE PUBLIC HEADQUARTERS 

BOXING 

WRESTLING PUBLICITY RECORDS 

TOURNAMENTS PARADES REPORTS 

CONTESTS CIRCULARS REGISTRATIONS 

RECITATIONS CONFERENCES COMMUNICATIONS 

WITH BOARD 





























BEFORE OR AFTER MEETINGS 


BOY S —— EQUIPMENT, COURTS, BOOKS. 
OFFICERS— CONFERENCE, PLANING, RECORDS. 
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Informal Talks 


Short and informal talks of about five minutes’ duration hold 
an important place in work with youth. But notwithstanding 
their brevity, they may constitute a problem for men not ac- 
customed to public speaking. One thing is certain: you cannot 
put something over on boys. They will notice immediately 
whether you are prepared or not, and their interest will be corre- 
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sponding. Since it is well to have some facility in preparing and 
delivering public talks, future leaders should get some information 
on the subject, arrangement, and delivery of these talks. 

Although almost any subject can be made interesting, not all 
subjects are of equal value or benefit to boys. Subjects that in 
addition to furnishing information contain also character-training 
value, are the best for our purpose. Sometimes it may be possible 
and will increase interest to draw a subject from feasts or memori- 
als being celebrated, from items discussed in the papers, from 
pictures exhibited, from accidents and other happenings, from 
expected events, etc. In seeking for and remembering suitable 
subjects it will be of great assistance to form the habit of carrying 
and using a note-book. Write down everything practical that 
comes to your mind whilst reading, observing, talking, listening, 
etc., and you will soon have a plethora of good subjects to talk 
about. It may not facilitate selection, but at least ample matter 
will be at hand. 

A logical arrangement of the matter is important for aiding the 
memory and securing interest and attention. The majority of 
printed talks and speeches lack this quality. Every talk, no mat- 
ter how long or short, should have an introduction, an explanation, 
an application or adaptation, and an exhortatory conclusion, 
preferably in four paragraphs. The last three parts answer the 
questions: ‘“What, how, why?” The introduction aims at cre- 
ating a proper frame of mind and arousing interest. It may bea 
short story, anecdote, or event leading up to the subject proper. 
The application applies or adapts the matter to boy-life situations, 
and the exhortation points out the benefits of remembering and 
acting accordingly. 

The delivery should be informal but firm and inspiring. It is 
not necessary to moralize. Boys hate this, and are intelligent 
enough to draw moral conclusions themselves—which are often 
more to the point than any outsider could make them. The be- 
havior of the boys during the talk will tell whether the subject is 
interesting and instructive. Nothing need be said here about re- 
ligious talks, because these should be reserved for the chaplain 
and need not be treated in a course for lay leaders unless these 
provide catechetical instruction also. 
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Here may be answered an objection that is often heard: 
“What is the use of talking? Boys forget everything!’ Don’t 
be misled. They may forget momentarily and the actual re- 
membrance may soon vanish into subconsciousness, but the char- 
acter will be formed by our words, and when the time to act ar- 
rives, the application will be made without specific reference to 
the source from which the information or guidance came. Forget- 
fulness of the source of one’s knowledge does not mean that all 
benefit is lost. Most of the instruction and of the counsel one re- 
ceives cannot be carried out immediately, because there is no 
present opportunity or need. All talks and sermons will most 
probably soon be forgotten, but the impressions they make will 
produce effects. 


Health Work 


Health work should be confined to personal and social hy- 
giene. Its object is prevention; to cure is the work of a physi- 
cian. Hence, no medicine or cure should be recommended out- 
side of first aid (when this is necessary). The instructions should 
be general, and should not have any particular boy in mind. The 
matter is well-summarized in the eight Health Rules published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. They are re- 
printed in ‘“‘Boyleader’s Primer,’’ Chapter XXX. Instructions 
may also be imparted by the health examination method, as out- 
lined in the same chapter. Teaching by asking questions is an 
old method; although not perhaps the best, it may be useful 
under certain conditions. It stimulates thinking, and centers at- 
tention on certain things. Instruction in first aid is best im- 
parted in a series of talks accompanied by practical demonstra- 
tions. Often it is possible to secure a neighborhood physician for 
these instructions. 


Nature Lore 


The best place for instruction in nature subjects is outdoors, 
but nature study can be prepared for and deepened during meet- 
ings. The instruction might include explanations of objects en- 
countered, the preservation of specimens, the arrangement of 
collections, etc. Plans for nature hikes should be made in ad- 
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vance. Advice should be given as to what to look for and what 
to collect. Even the catching and proper handling of butter- 
flies call for previous instruction. As guides for nature lore, the 
different leaflets available are almost indispensable. Moreover, 
they ought to constitute the basis for examinations for badges 
or certificates, if these are bestowed.! 


Social Guidance 


Good manners and a cultured personality are great assets for 
anyone. Youth is the time to acquire a good social behavior. 
Boys are mostly judged by their manners, since it is practically 
all that appears on the surface. Manners are taught in the home 
and school, but it can do no harm if their observance is reénforced 
and their significance and importance explained during recrea- 
tional meetings. Since boys do not like to be publicly corrected 
when ill-mannered, it is advisable occasionally to take good man- 
ners as a topic for instruction. 


Vocational Information 


Professional educational or vocational guidance must be left to 
those who are qualified to exercise it. But many a boy has become 
interested in a certain vocation after he heard about it in a casual 
manner. The lives and professional doings of outstanding men 
are always of interest to boys. The work that is actually done in 
various vocations is often news to boys. For the purpose of 
acquainting them with different vocations, reels and slides pre- 
pared by industries, commercial concerns, railroads, and depart- 
ments of education, may be profitably used. Story-telling may 
also be utilized in this connection. 

The other subjects and methods mentioned on the educational 
chart need no further explanation. They are suggestive enough 
to permit the selection of whatever is wanted and practical. All 
these activities can be taken up during the regular meetings, but 
since they fill only a few hours, much of the leisure-time of boys 
is not sufficiently provided for. The influence of an organization 
should extend beyond these few hours, and the work should not 


1 Ask The Slingerland-Comstock Company, Ithaca, N. Y., for their catalogue of 
loose-leaf Field and Camp leaflets. They cover birds, trees, plants, mammals, in- 
sects, fishes, stones, stars, etc. R 
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only be preventive or negative, but also positive. The leader 
cannot constantly be in touch with his group, but he may sug- 
gest and promote activities that will keep boys wholesomely 
engaged for much of their spare time. Moreover, since the boy 
grows into a man, a youth organization should impart something 
that grows with him and remains of interest and value through- 
out life. This increase in scope as well as in duration the Boys’ 
Brigade calls ‘‘Extension Work or Activity,” although it origi- 
nates in the meetings where it is explained, organized and pro- 
moted. 


Extension Work 


All activities suitable for extension purposes are worthy of pro- 
motion. They may be distributed in three classes: (1) activities for 
a whole community; (2) activities for larger or smaller groups; 
(3) activities for individuals. The first two classes are under the 
direct supervision of the leader, the third only indirectly. 

(1) Among the community affairs are field days, field games, 
demonstrations, parades, reviews, exhibits, pageants, camps, and 
the larger religious, civic, patriotic, or other celebrations. Most 
of these activities cannot well be organized by individual units. 
They require much preparation, a number of officials, and some- 
times great expenditure. Nevertheless, they are worth partici- 
pating in, not only to manifest a community spirit, but also 
for the sake of the publicity and the recreation and pleasure they 
bring to the boys. 

(2) Among the group activities are: teams, hikes, contests, 
tournaments, collectors’ clubs, etc. Some of these might be con- 
ducted during meetings, but just now we are concerned princi- 
pally with activities that would not engage all boys present or 
would upset the program of the meeting. These group activities 
are good and desirable, and so are activities to which others are 
invited (such as socials, parties, and parents’ nights). The latter 
solicit support for boy work. 

(3) The extension activities for individuals are very many. 
Practically everything a boy can do and likes to do falls under 
this heading. But some of the activities are more important than 
others, because they contribute more towards the good use of 
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leisure time and have greater advantages. These deserve special 
cultivation, because a leader may call attention to them, impart 
information about them, and keep up the interest in them. Of 
course, a leader should consider carefully what to recommend to a 
particular boy in particular circumstances. In general, boys 
should be led to engage privately in activities that have cultural 
value. This may be done by calling attention to good reading 
matter or to creative activities, such as writing, poetry, exploring, 
photography, carving, bookbinding, carpentry, drawing, collec- 
tions, or any of the numerous hobbies. In educational work of 
this type it is important not to compress the boy into a rigid 
frame. He should retain the freedom of selecting, of developing 
his own talents or resources, and of following his own inclination 
as long as this leads to nothing objectionable. 


Cultural Activities 


The cultural activities may be grouped under six headings: 
hobbies, collections, arts, handicrafts, use of the library, and the 
activities required by the programs of organizations for credits 
or badges. 

In his report on ‘‘Coéperation with the Schools,’ Angelo 
Patri writes: ‘Youth is a period of trial and error, of apprentice- 
ship to work, of the discovery of hobbies and the establishment of 
routine, of the perfecting of the coérdination necessary to ac- 
complishment. . . . The adolescent can learn the technique of a 
job easily at this stage. He is ripe for apprenticeship of a serious 
kind. He needs the struggle and the resistanee found in work, to 
increase in spiritual power. ... He should work with others who 
are interested in his field. Scientific (and art) work in shop or 
laboratory, planting, weaving, taking pictures, making his own 
book of clippings, writing his own diary, or any of the many cre- 
ative things at his hand, should be freely offered him. Set the 
stage for action, responsibility, and service. These are the quali- 
ties that create character.” 

These activities can be inaugurated, supervised, and encour- 
aged by clubs and organizations, but the real work will be done 








2“‘White House Conference on Child Health and Protection” (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York City). 
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by the boys at home or away from the meetings. To bring some 
order in these activities and to act as a reminder, we have grouped 
them above under six headings. A few words about each group 
must suffice. 

(1) Hobbies —Among the hobbies are photography, pets, radio, 
gathering objects for the missions, and other charitable or re- 
ligious services. In recommending hobbies or any of the following 
activities, the leader should select such as are practical in view of 
the season and the housing and financial conditions, intelligence 
and environment of particular boys. The activities proposed 
should be safe, and must be without danger to morals. 

(2) Collections —Collections are natural to all boys, since they 
satisfy to some extent the instinct of acquisition which is present 
in nearly every human being. Boys not yet capable of acquiring 
possessions by legitimate transactions look for a substitute that 
is not beyond them, and collections of articles having but little 
value serve the purpose admirably. But not all collections are 
suitable for boys. Some are too difficult to acquire and some are 
perfectly useless. Among the best suited for and liked by millions 
of boys are collections of stamps, pictures (especially illustrated 
postcards), nature clippings, and certain discarded antiques. 

Stamps arouse many educational interests, provided the col- 
lectors are properly guided, at least in the beginning. The pre- 
paring and correct listing of the gathered stamps is the first but 
not the most interesting part of the work. Much more interesting 
is the study of the stamps themselves to find out what they repre- 
sent or commemorate. This brings the boys in touch with natu- 
ral and political history, discovery, foreign events and culture, 
architecture, progress and invention, literature and biography, 
geography, and even religion. Whole books are written about 
stamps. It is not necessary to have the actual stamps; those re- 
produced in albums, price-lists, magazines and newspapers may 
serve for educational purposes. Information about items por- 
trayed on stamps may frequently be found in encyclopedias and 
weekly columns. Greater interest in collections may be aroused 
by maintaining an exchange for duplicates. 

In addition to stamps, a leader may promote the collection of 
the articles already mentioned and of butterflies, leaves, plants, 
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etc. This field is very large. Chapter XXXII of ‘‘Boyleader’s 
Primer’’ contains specific hints on collections and home museums. 

(3) Arts——Boys coming from homes without a sense of beauty 
or taste for art easily become misfits and turn delinquent. Mu- 
sic and art may lead them to safer attitudes and healthier enjoy- 
ments. Intellectual or purely physical activities do not do this 
nearly so well. Manual arts should be especially encouraged. 
They include cover drawing, lettering, painting, clay-modelling, 
soap sculpture, coping saw work, and the like. The usefulness of 
these activities is manifold. They train hands and eyes (formal 
discipline), guide towards a future vocation (pre-vocational in- 
formation), assist in finding a suitable avocation (guidance), de- 
velop skills, interests and appreciation (codrdination), stimu- 
late thinking, judging and trying (mental hygiene), appeal to 
an instinctive fundamental interest (doing things), and offer an 
outlet for expression (creative action). Art and craft activities 
may be encouraged in connection with marionette shows, ex- 
hibits, and Christmas distributions to children or the poor. 
Where instructors or facilities are lacking, talks on art appre- 
ciation might be given, based on famous pictures or artistic ob- 
jects. 

(4) Handicrafts ——These activities also cover a large field. 
They include practically everything made of wood, leather, tin, 
pasteboard, fibers, or other material, and destined to serve a 
utilitarian as well as artistic purpose. Much of this work is done 
in clubs and camps. How much a leader can accomplish in this 
line depends largely on his knowledge and circumstances. Some 
special training is needed. 

Here a word may be added about the “Junior Achievement.” 
This movement teaches business and economic principles, whilst 
utilizing the natural desire of boys to invent and make useful 
things. Hence, it promotes the good use of leisure-time when 
outdoor activities are not practical. Its program seems to cope 
with the gang and social unrest period quite successfully, and it 
may be added as a feature to any organization of youth. Its form 
is that of a miniature corporation with stockholders, officers and 
managers, each with special duties. The corporation expands in 
proportion to its earnings derived from the sale of articles pro- 
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duced from inexpensive and easily obtainable material. The 
organization has agencies in many cities, supplies instructors, 
patterns, etc., and aids in finding material and creating markets. 
It does not advance or promote child labor. The idea of the move- 
ment is good and capable of execution. In country places the 
Federal 4-H Club will be found useful in this connection. 

(5) Reading and Writing.—These are good and profitable activi- 
ties for leisure-time, but, like everything else, they need culti- 
vation and guidance. These may be extended by recommending 
particular books or by compiling a reading list and granting certifi- 
cates or small prizes to those who comply with the specified re- 
quirements. The reading list should be diversified to serve 
interest as well as culture. If there is no library available, an 
exchange of books among the boys might be organized. Owing 
to the circulation of much literature that is objectionable, reading 
matter should be scrutinized before it is passed on. Writing may 
best be promoted by the reviewing or retelling of books and the 
writing of reports or stories about happenings and characters. 

(6) Program Activities —Every national organization has spe- 
cial activities in its program for which awards, badges, ribbons, 
certificates, or something similar are given. Since these activities 
have been selected for their usefulness, interest and practica- 
bility, leaders should not neglect to promote them. Asa rule, the 
good example of some boys will soon interest the whole group. 

A large number and variety of activities in which boys may 
engage individually or collectively have been presented, but 
seasonal outdoor activities like skating, boating, fishing, etc., 
might still be added. However, a stop must be made somewhere. 
From what has been presented, the leader may realize that ex- 
tension work is important. The weekly meetings make it pos- 
sible. Unless we provide wholesome extension activities that 
will cover as much of a boy’s spare time as possible, others may 
provide activities that will destroy or neutralize our endeavors. 
Since a leader cannot be with all the boys all the time, he should 
give them something to do while they are not under his eyes.* 


* For further information the writer refers the leader to “‘Boyleader’s Primer,” 
Chapters XXXII-XL, and to “Boyguidance,’”’ Lectures X, XII and XVIII. Much 
good material may also be found in the magazines for boys. 











Answers to Questions 


Witnessing Marriage with Supplied Jurisdiction 


Question: A visiting priest comes to a parish for an extended visit, 
but obtains no faculties for the diocese. While there, the pastor being 
absent, he marries a Catholic couple from another parish, who had all the 
necessary papers for marriage with them. When reprimanded by the 
pastor, the visiting priest quoted Canon 209 as an argument for the valid- 
ity of the marriage: ‘‘In errore communi aut in dubio positivo et prob- 
abili sive iuris sive facti jurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia pro foro tum ex- 
terno tum interno.’ Is his reasoning correct? Can Canon 209 be at all 
applied to marriage? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: In general, Canon 209 concerning supplied jurisdic- 
tion in common error may be applied to the witnessing of marriages, 
for though it is not an act of jurisdiction properly so called, the 
witnessing of marriages is part of the parochial office. The Sacred 
Roman Rota applied Canon 209 on common error to such a case. 
The case reported in the “‘S.R. Rote Decisiones” (XIX, 453-465) 
deals with a marriage witnessed by a priest who had been military 
chaplain in the Austro-Hungarian army during the war of 1914- 
1918. He was serving with Czecho-Slovakian troops as duly ap- 
pointed chaplain, when those troops and himself were made pris- 
oners by the Russian army and transported to Siberia. In the 
meantime the war ended, and Czecho-Slovakia had been sepa- 
rated from Austria-Hungary and made an independent republic. 
Eventually the Czecho-Slovakian troops in Siberia formed mili- 
tary legions (evidently under authority of Russia), and the priest 
joined them as a soldier because chaplains as such would not be 
recognized by Russia. But he was known to his troops as a 
priest, and got employment in the administrative office of the 
newly formed legions. Here he functioned both as military officer 
and priest, and the headquarters of the legions let him marry 
soldiers that wanted to be married by a priest. In October, 1920, 
the legionnaires and the priest returned to Czecho-Slovakia. The 
priest died a year later in his own diocese. The marriage of which 
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the validity was attacked by a returned soldier had taken place on 
April 26, 1920, and there was a military record of the same and the 
priest’s signature as pastor. The validity of the marriage was 
attacked because of the lack of jurisdiction of the priest, and also 
because of some condition against indissolubility. The latter 
plea was disregarded because it could not be proved, and the 
Roman Rota discussed the case solely on the question of jurisdic- 
tion. It is admitted in the discussion that Canon 209 on common 
error can be invoked, and the Roman Rota procured abundant 
proof that the soldiers had always considered the priest as au- 
thorized to witness marriages of legionnaires. The Rota upheld 
the validity of the marriage in spite of two decisions for nullity 
in the ecclesiastical tribunals of Czecho-Slovakia (November 22, 
1927). 

In the case of a visiting priest staying in a parish (or, for that 
matter, in a priest’s house), it seems difficult to construe supplied 
jurisdiction for reason of common error. The fact that the man 
is known as a priest does not suffice to give him authority to 
witness marriages in a strange place, for, if that were enough, the 
long discussions of canonists as to what constitutes common error 
about a priest’s jurisdiction would be superfluous. 

Wernz-Vidal and other canonists who attempt to specify what 
is required to constitute the common error of which Canon 209 
speaks, say that there must be some public fact which of itself 
is apt to induce people generally into error (that is, into believing 
that the priest has jurisdiction). Because, in such a state of af- 
fairs, many may be in danger of receiving a Sacrament invalidly 
or may be injured in other ways, the Church for the sake of the 
common good supplies the jurisdiction. The precise nature of 
the public fact that furnishes the reason for the mistaken judg- 
ment of the people necessarily varies with the various cases, so 
that no one rule can possibly be given. Even an official inter- 
pretation of what is meant by common error would not solve all 
uncertainty in applying the principle of Canon 209, because the 
error is a fact depending on other facts, and consequently each 
individual set of facts would have to be taken into consideration 
to ascertain whether there exists common error in which the 
Church supplies jurisdiction. 
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Much Company Keeping and Few Marriages 


Question: What is the reason why so many young people keep com- 
pany and that relatively few get married? I know that a great deal of it 
is ascribed to the financial depression that has troubled our country the 
last ten or twelve years. Many young men anxious and willing to work 
have not been able to secure employment that would enable them to 
establish a family. But there are many others who have sufficient wages 
or salaries and some of these have spoken to me (and I suppose other 
priests have had the same experience), saying that among the young 
ladies they associate with they cannot find any whom they care to marry. 
What is wrong? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Surely, many young men associate with young ladies 
whom they would not want to have as wives and mothers of their 
children, and the reverse is true that many a young lady would not 
want those young men for husbands and fathers of their children. 
It is not true that one cannot find virtuous young Catholic people, 
firm in the practice of God’s law and an honor to the Church and a 
silent rebuke to the flippant, irreligious behavior of many of their 
age. The old Latins had a saying: ‘“‘Simile simili gaudet”’ 
(Like delights in like), and that holds good to-day. True, some 
schools where atheism or agnosticism is rampant and to which 
unfortunately some Catholic parents send their children have 
robbed young people of religious principles, and without such 
principles it is impossible to remain virtuous. If even those who 
firmly believe in God and have respect for His law must struggle 
with all their might and the aid of God’s grace against the devil, 
the world and the flesh, so as not to become victims of these ene- 
mies of God, how shall those who have lost faith in the principles 
taught by Christ and His Church stand firm against the allure- 
ments of sin? In fact, if the principles of faith are nothing but 
human inventions, why should a person restrain himself from 
doing things he desires and that give him pleasure and satisfac- 
tion? Why suffer hardships and anguish of soul to be and re- 
main virtuous when it means nothing here or hereafter? Why 
not eat and drink and have all the pleasure one can have, if death 
may come to-morrow and that be the end of it all? There is not 
sufficient incentive for a virtuous life without belief in God and all 
that it implies. That belief we must teach unceasingly, and get 
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the young people enrolled in Catholic Action so that they may 
not only be confirmed in the faith and its practice, but assist the 
priest in winning others for Christ and His Church. 


Marriage of Non-Catholics ne Impediment of Disparity of 
ult 


Question: The following difficulty arose when a Catholic lady of my 
parish wanted to marry a divorced man. I ascertained that the man 
was born of a Catholic father and a Protestant mother, and was bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church (I obtained a copy of the record from the 
place of baptism). Since his mother had no interest in the Catholic 
Church and the father rarely went to church, the child grew up without 
any Catholic instruction and never made his first confession or Holy 
Communion. When of school age, he was sent to a public school. His 
mother would at times take him to her church, which she attended 
sporadically. Later in life he did not bother about any religion, and 
finally married a non-Catholic. After a couple of years they were 
divorced. Now he wants to marry the young woman from my parish. 
Is it to any purpose to inquire whether the non-Catholic wife was un- 
baptized, and can a declaration of nullity of the marriage be obtained 
from the Ordinary if non-baptism is proved? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1099, § 2,states: ‘‘Exempt from the canoni- 
cal form of marriage are persons born of non-Catholics, who were 
baptized in the Catholic Church, but were raised from their in- 
fancy in heresy, schism, infidelity, or without any religion, 
whenever they contract marriage with non-Catholics.”” The 
Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code has de- 
clared that ‘“‘born of non-Catholics’” in Canon 1099, § 2, includes 
also children of marriages in which one of the parents is a non- 
Catholic, even when they were regularly married before the 
Catholic priest with dispensation and the making of the promises 
(July 20, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 573). The same applies to 
children of apostates (February 17, 1930) and members of atheis- 
tic sects (July 30, 1934). The marriage of the man in question is 
therefore valid, as far as the form of marriage is concerned. 

Was it rendered invalid through the impediment of disparity of 
cult? If it can be proved with certainty that the non-Catholic 
woman was not baptized, the marriage was invalid because of the 
impediment of disparity of cult. The man whose mother was a 
non-Catholic, and who was baptized as an infant in the Catholic 
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Church but was not raised as a Catholic, is free from the canonical 
form of marriage, but he is not exempt from the impediment of 
disparity of cult. There was some uncertainty about this point, 
but the Holy See recently (April 29, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 
212) declared through the Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code that such persons are subject to the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult. 


Is There a Precept to Confess Once a Year When No Mortal Sin 
Has Been Committed? 


Question: Ordinarily we associate the two precepts of annual confes- 
sion and the Easter Communion, and people usually receive the Sacra- 
ment of Penance before they comply with the precept of the Easter 
Communion. However, it is possible and, thanks to the grace of God, 
it is fairly often that one meets with souls who have not offended God 
in a grave matter for more than a year. We readily concede that as a 
rule those people will be more anxious to receive the Sacrament of 
Penance frequently than those who offend God often by mortal sin. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of principle, I am inquiring whether people 
who know that they have not offended God by a mortal sin during the 
year are bound to the annual confession. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is peculiar that the precept of the Easter Com- 
munion does not say anything about the Sacrament of Penance 
(cfr. Canon 859), and that in Canon 906 where the precept of an- 
nual confession is enacted nothing is said about the Easter time 
and the Easter Communion. Neither does the Code specify 
when the year for the annual confession begins and ends. While 
it is more generally understood that the year means the period 
from January to January, some authors hold that the year is to be 
figured from Easter to Easter; others from the time that one com- 
mitted a mortal sin. 

Father Augustine, O.S.B., in his ‘Commentary on Canon Law’”’ 
(IV, 348) asks: ‘“‘Does the obligation bind even if no mortal 
sins have been committed?” He answers that, though there is no 
obligation by divine law to confess venial sins, ‘‘yet the positive 
law of the Church obliges in this case.”” For an analogy he refers 
to the gaining of plenary indulgences, for which (at least in many 
cases) confession is required even if one has no mortal sins to 
confess. The analogy is out of place completely because an in- 
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dulgence is a privilege that the Church grants, and she may lay 
down any condition she wants for the gaining of it, and nobody is 
under any obligation to accept the benefit offered if he does not 
like the conditions under which it is offered by the Church. 

Canon 902 makes the confession of venial sins entirely optional, 
and so does the Council of Trent (Session XIV, ‘‘On Penance,”’ 
chap. V). The same Council repeats the law of the Lateran 
Council, stating explicitly that it takes the rule of annual confes- 
sion from this Council (Canon VIII of the Canons of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance in Session XIV). The Code of Canon Law, in 
Canon 906, does not make a new law about annual confession, but 
simply repeats the law of the Lateran Council in almost the identi- 
cal words. Now, Canon 6, n. 2, of the Code decrees: ‘Those 
Canons which restate former laws in their entirety must be inter- 
preted in accordance with the old law.... Those Canons which 
agree only in part with the former law must be interpreted ac- 
cording to the old law in the part in which they agree with the 
former law.’’ If one compares the law of the Lateran Council and 
of the Council of Trent with the law of the Code on the matter of 
annual confession, one must come to the conclusion that they are 
identical. There is, therefore, no controversy about a new ob- 
ligation having been imposed by the Code of Canon Law to con- 
fess once a year even if one had committed no mortal sin, for the 
Councils when speaking of the necessity to confess speak of mortal 
sins only. 

The law, then, is plain to the effect that there is no obligation 
imposed by the Code to confess venial sins, and anyone may re- 
ceive the Easter Communion and communicate any other time 
without going to confession if he has not since his last good confes- 
sion committed a mortal sin. 

One may object and say that there are regulations in the Code 
which prescribe frequent confession even though no mortal sins 
have been committed. Canon 125, n. 1, prescribes that the local 
Ordinaries should take care that all the clergy go frequently to 
confession, and Canon 595, §1, n. 3, prescribes that the superiors 
of Religious should take care that their subjects go to confes- 
sion at least once a week. It is evident that the regulations 
made for clerics and Religious do not concern the laity at large, 
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and consequently those rules do not conflict with what was said 
above on confession in general. There is ample reason to urge 
frequent confession for clerics and Religious, because God ex- 
pects greater purity of soul and greater zeal of spiritual life in 
those consecrated specially to God’s service, and frequent worthy 
confession is one of the most powerful means to that end. 


Place of Seats for Priest, Deacon, and Subdeacon at Mass in the 
Sanctuary 


Question: Is it allowed to place the bench occupied by celebrant, 
deacon, and subdeacon on the Gospel side of the sanctuary because of the 
lack of space on the Epistle side where an altar, a statue, and a votive 
candle stand take up much-needed room? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The ‘““Czremoniale Episcoporum,” one of the official 
liturgical books of the Roman Rite, speaks of a bench on the 
Epistle side for the priest, deacon, and subdeacon; it is to be 
covered with tapestry or some other cloth (Book I, chap. XII, n. 
22). The rubric says ‘‘bench,’’ and when the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites was asked whether chairs would do, it insisted on 
the literal observance of the rubric (Decreta Authentica, n. 2621). 
The regulation that the priest’s place for sitting down should be 
on the Epistle side is, as far as we can figure out from the “Cezre- 
moniale Episcoporum,” to reserve the Gospel side for the bishop. 
Liturgically, the Gospel side is considered as the more worthy 
place. Ordinarily there is no difficulty in arranging the sanc- 
tuary space so that there will be room for a bench on the Epistle 
side and for some sort of a throne that may be put up for the 
bishop on the Gospel side when he occasionally comes for some 
function. In the small and poor churches the throne need not 
be an elaborate affair; some small platform, a good armchair, 
and a small canopy of a light frame covered with silk can easily 
be made into a simple and dignified place for the bishop. When 
a church or chapel has by mistake been constructed in the manner 
described by our correspondent, there is no need of undergoing a 
considerable expense to remedy the construction of the sanctuary, 
because it is a minor detail whether the priest sits on the Epistle 
or the Gospel side. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


The issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis of July 6, 1940, is the last 
one that has reached us, and owing to the disturbed conditions in 
Europe it came too late for the October issue of this REVIEW. 
We give a few items from the Acta. 


Encyclical of the Holy Father to the Hierarchy of Portugal 


On the occasion of the celebration of the eighth centenary of the 
independence of Portugal and the third centenary of the regaining 
of its liberty, the Holy Father Pope Pius XII addresses an Encycli- 
cal to the Hierarchy of Portugal and its colonies. The Father of 
Christendom takes delight in recounting century by century the 
missionary activities of Portugal in its colonial possessions, and he 
urges the Portuguese Hierarchy to continue with all possible 
energy and zeal the missionary work both by training large num- 
bers of the clergy and the Sisterhoods at home and by building up 
a strong organization of a native clergy and native Sisterhoods in 
the various Portuguese colonies (June 13, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXII, 249). The Latin text of the Encyclical is followed by the 
Portuguese version (pp. 260-270) in the same issue of the Acta. 

Allocution of the Holy Father to the Cardinals Who Had 

Offered Their Felicitations on His Saint’s Day 

On the Feast of Pope St. Eugene, June 2, whose name the pres- 
ent Holy Father received in baptism, the Cardinals assembled to 
tender him their felicitations. He expressed his sincere joy over 
their coming to celebrate the day with him, and his need of their 
companionship and their sympathies because the horrors of the 
war and the indescribable sufferings of so many children of the 
Church and the dangers for both body and soul in which they find 
themselves stand before his mind continually. Nine months of 
war have passed, and the conflict is getting daily more bloody and 
devastating. With profound sadness he recalls the many fruitless 
efforts he made in appealing to the nations to preserve peace and 
settle their differences by arbitration in the days when it was still 
possible to avert war. 
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The Holy Father protests against the treatment of non-com- 
batants in more than one country, which is against all the laws of 
humanity. He calls God to witness that he feels it his duty to 
raise this protest, not because he sides with this one or that one, 
nor that he blames individual outrages occurring here or there on 
the government to which such guilty individuals belong, but he 
does protest in the name of humanity and common decency 
against all the unnecessary sufferings and interference with essen- 
tial human rights that are inflicted upon the non-combatants in 
the countries occupied by a hostile power. 

Finally, the Holy Father begs all the children of the Catholic 
Church, be it in Germany or anywhere else (for he knows that the 
people nowhere have anything to say in the final decision of war 
or no war), to accept the terrible sufferings and trials in the spirit 
of the Christian martyrs, and not to let themselves be seduced by 
infidels and agnostics nor discouraged and distrustful in God’s 
providence. No man can know why God permits the malice of 
men to torment others. Let them not listen to those who say: 
“Where is thy hope?’”’ Let them rather answer in the words of 
Holy Scripture: “Speak not so. For we are the children of 
saints, and look for that life which God will give to those that 
never change their faith from Him” (Tob., ii. 17-18). The 
Supreme Pontiff urges all to continue fervent prayers and sincere 
service of God that He may soon bring a new life and Christian 
order out of the wreck and ruin of this war (June 2, 1940; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 270). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles for the Month of 
Becember 


First Sunday of Advent 


The Second Coming of Christ—the Final Judgment 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


“And then they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with great 
power and majesty’ (Luke, xxi. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) What we mean by the first and second comings of Christ. 
(2) The meaning of general judgment in contrast to the particular judg- 
ment. 
(3) The why and the wherefore of a general judgment. 
(4) Signs and wonders preceding it. 
(5) The final sentence. 


Upon the request of many of the Most Reverend Archbishops and 
Bishops of the country, we are to-day launching upon a new series of 
homiletic discourses based upon the Epistles and the Gospels of the Sun- 
days through the course of the year. We begin with the First Sunday 
of Advent because it is the first Sunday of the new ecclesiastical year. 
We have four such Sundays of Advent preceding the great feast of Christ- 
mas, representing the four thousand years of patient waiting for the first 
coming of our Divine Saviour and Redeemer upon this earth. These 
four weeks are also intended to remind us that we should prepare our 
hearts and minds worthily for this great event. The Bethlehem story 
of this first coming of Christ, unheralded, in abject poverty and humility, 
is well-known to all Christians. But the Gospel for the First Sunday 
of Advent, as well as the Gospel of the Sunday preceding it, rather re- 
mind us of another coming of Christ, not in abject poverty and humility, 
but in great power and majesty. In these two Gospels St. Matthew 
and St. Luke wish to remind us of that second coming of Christ when 
He will appear, not as Saviour or Redeemer of mankind, but as the 
Supreme Judge of all the living and the dead. The awesome Gospel 
story for to-day is that of General Judgment Day, which shall claim our 
attention at this moment. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 
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Meaning of General Judgment 


We speak here of a “‘general or final’”’ judgment in order to distinguish 
it from that particular judgment which everyone must undergo im- 
mediately after death. For, says St. Paul: “It is appointed for all men 
once to die, and after this the judgment” (Heb., ix. 27). In other words, 
at the very moment when the soul leaves the body, that soul will appear 
forthwith before the Supreme Judge to receive its rewards or punish- 
ments according to its deserts. The general judgment, on the other 
hand, will include all, both “the living and the dead.”’ At this second 
coming Jesus will judge the ving, which includes all those who shall be 
living at the end of the world; or, according to another less literal in- 
terpretation, all those who have died in the state of grace. At this 
second coming, Jesus will also judge the dead, that is, all those who have 
died before the last day, or those who have died in the state of mortal 
sin and are dead to grace. Furthermore, unlike the particular judgment, 
this last judgment will be conducted publicly, Jesus appearing in all 
His glory and majesty and surrounded by His heavenly court. This 
solemn and public judgment will take place at the end of the world. 


The Why and Wherefore of a General Judgment 


Some may wonder why a general judgment should be deemed neces- 
sary at all. Undoubtedly, this final judgment at the end of the world 
will be but a solemn ratification of the first which is rendered at the 
hour of death. Nevertheless, it would seem necessary and proper that a 
general judgment should take place. Many holy writers give various 
reasons for this. Let us mention a few. Justice, first of all, would seem 
to call for a general judgment. Man is prone to misjudge. During life 
there are so many good people who are dishonored and despised, while 
the wicked are frequently honored and respected. Does it not seem 
just and proper, then, that the innocence and the virtues of the former 
and the hypocrisy and wickedness of the latter should be exposed before 
all mankind at the final judgment? Secondly, seeing so many wicked 
people seemingly prosperous and happy whilst so many holy souls are 
grovelling in want and misery here below, some may be tempted to 
accuse God of injustice. But on this final day of judgment the divine 
wisdom will reveal itself in its full glory and splendor. Then all the 
world will learn that, if God sometimes seems to punish or to reward 
inequitably here below, it is only to set forth more clearly His rewards 
or His punishments in eternity. Thirdly, when the Book of Life, in 
which are recorded the good and bad deeds done by man, is opened be- 
fore the whole world, all will agree that Jesus is not only a God of mercy 
and of love, but also a just Judge. And lastly, as the humanity and the 
divinity form but one Christ, so the body and the soul united form but 
one human creature. During life the body is the instrument through 
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which the soul operates for good or for evil. In the particular judgment 
only the soul is judged. But after the final judgment both body and 
soul, again reunited, will enjoy eternal rewards or suffer eternal punish- 
ments together. 

The time when all this will transpire, not even the Angels in heaven 
know. This is known to God alone. Amidst the bedlam of confusion 
God will send back to earth Enoch and Elias to lead the scattered faith- 
ful Christians and to do battle against Antichrist. But at the end they 
too will fall in battle. The final battle will be fought between the 
Archangel Gabriel and Antichrist. The latter will be conquered by the 
heavenly armies, for all human power must eventually yield to divine 
authority. Then, at the closing moments God shall envelop the entire 
world in flames which will consume all the earth in an instant. 


The Final Judgment 


Then, continues St. Luke, “‘the powers of heaven shall be moved; 
and then they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great 
power and majesty” (Luke, xxi. 26-27). To His heavenly court Christ 
will give the command: “Go, ministers of My glory. Sound your trum- 
pets to the four corners of the earth and to the bottom of the abysses, 
and announce to all who sleep in the dust that the hour of judgment is 
come!” Then shall appear the heavenly trumpeters sounding their trump- 
ets, and crying out: “Arise, yedead, and come to the judgment!’ Im- 
mediately the graves shall open everywhere, and the earth and the sea 
shall give up the bodies that slept in their bosoms since the beginning of 
time. The souls descending from heaven, or delivered from the flames 
of purgatory, or come forth from the pit of hell, shall be reunited with 
their bodies. And, thus reunited in soul and body, all men shall be as- 
sembled before the Sovereign Judge in the Valley of Jehosaphat, where, 
as tradition has it, was once the Garden of Paradise. 

After all men, obedient to the voice of the Angels, shall be thus as- 
sembled for the last solemn judgment, the Cross of Jesus will appear 
in the heavens more brilliant than the sun. Following this, Jesus 
Himself, accompanied by the entire celestial court and surrounded 
with glory and majesty, will come and sit on His great white throne in 
the midst of that numberless throng awaiting the judgment which 
shall determine their lot forever. He will begin by commanding the 
Angels to separate the good from the wicked, as a shepherd separates 
the goats from the sheep—placing the good at His right and the wicked 
at His left, indicating thereby whether they are of the number of the 
elect or of the damned. 

What a surprise and revelation it will be when saint and sinner meet 
at that last awakening! Perhaps, for years they lay, side by side, in the 
drab desolation of their graves. But now how changed they are! The 
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just man will spring forth like a fresh lily, the sinner like a rank weed 
from the sod. According to the Book of Wisdom (v. 2 sqq.), the wicked 
will gasp in consternation at seeing the elect across the way: ‘‘They are 
troubled with terrible fear and are amazed at the suddenness of this un- 
expected salvation; saying within themselves, repenting and groaning 
for anguish of spirit: ‘These are they whom we held some time in 
derision and for a parable of reproach. We fools esteemed their life mad- 
ness and their end without honor. Behold how they are numbered 
among the children of God, and their lot is among the Saints. . . What 
hath pride profited us, what hath the boasting of riches brought us! 
Those things are passed away like a shadow, and we, being born, forth- 
with ceased to be and have been able to show no mark of virtue but are 
consumed in our wickedness.’’’ But remorseful reflections are hence- 
forth futile. Hence, looking up at Jesus, they cry out in desperation: 
“Let the mountains cover us.” 


Christ as Redeemer and Christ as Judge 


Yes, before them stands a Christ marvellously changed. On that 
first Christmas night He had come in weakness and poverty. Now His 
advent is in might and glory. Imperial Rome and Greece, like many 
other nations since then, would have nothing to do with Him. Now, 
they will grovel at His feet. Through the centuries rulers of govern- 
ments, society, education and wealth looked down scornfully upon Him 
and His followers. But now cries the sinner: “‘O God, what a change!” 
That head, once encircled with thorns, is now adorned with light; those 
eyes, once dimmed with the death sweat, with blood and with tears, 
are now like flashing lightnings from the sky; those lips, once dumb in 
apparent defeat, will soon be eloquent with wrath; those ears, once of- 
fended with insulting oaths, are now regaled with an angelic melody; 
those hands and feet and side, once pierced, now shoot forth flashes of 
crimson; and that body of which Isaias had sajd, ‘“There was not a 
sound spot from the crown of His head to the soles of His feet,” is now 
bathed in a halo of golden mist! And His Cross is no longer blood- 
stained, but effulgently white! Instead of the Pharisees and soldiers 
mocking Him, the Seraphim and Cherubim are at His side adoring. 

Thus calmly and majestically seated upon the throne, Christ will 
begin the judgment. The discussion will not be a long one. Jesus needs 
only to open the Book of Life and Death, in which are inscribed, day by 
day and hour by hour, all our actions, all our words, and even all our 
thoughts, both good and bad. ‘In a twinkling of an eye,’’ says St. Paul 
(I Cor., xv. 52), all our vices and all our virtues will be laid bare. And, 
my friends, there will be no need of any accuser or any witness. Our 
own conscience shall be the accuser. And crushed under the weight of 
the evidence we shall be the first to condemn ourselves. With the 
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Psalmist we shall cry out: “Thou art just, O Lord, and Thy judgment 
is right” (Ps. cxviii. 137). 


The Right Side or the Left 


To those on the right, St. Luke cites Our Lord’s consoling words in 
to-day’s Gospel: ‘“‘When these things begin to come to pass, look 
up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand”’ (Luke, 
xxi. 28). To such Christ will say: ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, and 
possess the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world; for when I was hungry, you gave Me to eat; when I was thirsty, 
you gave Me to drink; when I was naked, you clothed Me; when I was 
a stranger, you took Me in; when I was sick and in prison, you came to 
Me.” And when these shall exclaim in astonishment: ‘‘Lord, when did 
we do all this?”” Jesus will answer: ‘‘When you did it to the least of My 
servants, you did it unto Me. Enter into the joy of your Lord’”’ (Matt., 
xxv. 34 ff.). 

Now, turning to those at His left, Jesus will say to them with a voice 
full of indignation and wrath: ‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire’ (Matt., xxv. 41). ‘You have denied My authority; you 
have trodden under foot My commandments; you have abused My 
graces. As long as you did it not to these the least of My brethren, you 
did it also not to Me. Depart!”’ 

With these words spoken, Christ now descends from His throne to 
take His place amongst the Blessed. Together, like a cloud of pure white 
immensity, they depart, flooding the earth with hosannas, alleluias of 
joy, peans of thanksgiving, and lyrics of love. Below them, despair- 
ingly, the damned are heard to sigh a last farewell: ‘‘Farewell to Thee, 
O lovely Christ, farewell!’’ Fainter and fainter the music and song of 
the Blessed grow. Heaven opens once more, and they are taken in. 
Behind them the gates are sealed, and the first part of the world’s history, 
that of virtue and its reward, reaches a glorious finale. 

Below remains the black mass of damnation. With whips of scorpions 
the demons drive their multitudinous victims towards the infernal pit. 
A struggle ensues, but their fate is sealed. Like a black Niagara, they 
rush to the edge of the abyss, pour over it, and are swallowed in the 
deep. The demons are loath to follow, but the Lord sends His Seraph 
who overwhelms them with the strength of ten thousand men. He 
closes the gate of hell, turns the key of eternity in the lock, snaps the 
key into four pieces, and hurls them to the four quarters of the earth. 
With this final act the second part of the world’s history, that of sin and 
rebellion, comes to anend. Time will be no more; only eternity remains 
—an eternity of bliss in heaven above or an eternity of woe below. 
Forever, never! 
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The Choice Is Ours To-Day 


This, my friends, according to Holy Writ, is what will take place on 
the great day of general judgment when Jesus will return to judge the 
living and the dead. On what side would our conscience place us at this 
moment? Would it be on the right or on the left of the great white 
throne? The choice is still with us to-day. Certain it is that sooner or 
later all we have described must become a reality for us all. We shall 
not be mere spectators, but shall be called upon to take our own places 
in the day of final judgment. Let us begin now to refrain from judging 
others rashly. Rather let us begin by judging ourselves severely, and 
strive to place ourselves now in the state in which we would like to be 
found on the final day of judgment. If we do, we may then look forward 
to the day when we shall meet Jesus with a countenance more radiant 
than when He stood face to face with Moses and Elias on Mount Tha- 
bor; more sweetly smiling than when He said to the little children or 
to their mothers: ‘Suffer the little ones to come unto Me’’; more 
tender than when He spoke to the repentant Magdalen, saying: ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee’; more consoling than when He said to the peni- 
tent thief: ‘This day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.’”’ ‘‘Come to 
me!’ Oh yes, may that be your final greeting and destiny! May it be 
also mine! Amen. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Promise of Christ’s Coming and Its Fulfillment 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


“Art thou He that is to come, or look we for another?” (Matt., xi. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) While the Gospel of the First Sunday of Advent speaks of the second 
coming of Christ, to-day’s Gospel answers the question: ‘Is 
Christ the true Messiah?” 

(2) John the Baptist weans his own followers away from himself, and 
prepares them to accept Christ as the true Messiah by sending two 
of them to Christ to investigate and report back. 

(3) Christ’s response to John’s disciples, His miracles as proofs of His 
divinity. 

(4) Christ praises the virtues of John the Baptist. 

(5) We should emulate the virtues of John as our personal preparation 
for the coming feast of Christmas. 


To-day is the Second Sunday of Advent or the third Sunday preceding 
the Feast of Christmas, which commemorates the first coming of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Last Sunday we opened the 
holy season of Advent with that portion of St. Luke’s Gospel which re- 
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minds us of the second coming of Christ, or the final judgment. In 
to-day’s Gospel St. Matthew suggests another line of thought for our 
consideration in connection with the birth of Christ: ‘Was Christ 
really the promised Messiah that was sent? What proofs did Christ 
give to confirm us in our belief in His divinity?’’ Let us briefly study 
to-day’s Gospel for an answer to these and other questions pertaining 
to Christ’s coming and proofs for His divinity. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


John the Baptist and His Followers 


To-day’s Gospel speaks of John the Baptist, who had preached the 
coming of Christ. At this moment he lay in prison at the command of 
King Herod. John had reprimanded this sinful king for living with his 
brother’s wife. You know the story how, in retaliation for this rep- 
rimand and at the request of his paramour, Herod ordered John the 
Baptist to be beheaded and the head brought to him on a platter. 

Realizing that his mission was drawing to a close and beholding his 
faithful followers bewailing his unjust imprisonment, John seemingly 
feared that his devoted followers would be disinclined to forget his 
memory and become loyal followers of the Saviour. There was even 
danger that some of John’s followers were about to declare him the 
promised Messiah. Hence, while the star of John’s prestige was setting 
and the fame of the New Prophet became widespread, John sent two 
of his disciples to Jesus to investigate for themselves and report back 
their findings. 

Without hedging, these two disciples approached Jesus, who had now 
entered upon His public career, and asked Him a straightforward ques- 
tion. ‘Art thou He that is to come,” they asked, “or look we for an- 
other?”’ Inother words: ‘Are you the man about whom our own leader, 
John, has told us so much recently? Are you the promised Saviour, 
Redeemer and true Messiah—He that is to be sent? Our own pious 
leader is now confined in prison by the orders of a wicked king. He sent 
us to investigate and to report back to him and his followers. What 
proofs have you to substantiate the answer you are about to make to 
our queries? What proofs do you give in confirmation that you are in 
truth the promised Messiah?” 


Christ’s Answer to John’s Disciples 


Ah, my friends, here were brave and noble men sincerely seeking for 
the truth. In reply, Jesus said few words. At first, seemingly oblivious 
to their questions, He continued with His works of mercy in curing the 
lame, the deaf, and the blind. Then, as only He could do, Christ turned 
gently towards the astonished followers of John and said: ‘‘Goand relate 
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to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the gospel preached to them; and blessed is he that shall not be 
scandalized in Me.” 


Proofs of Christ’s Divinity 


This was language which the disciples of John the Baptist, as well as 
Christ’s own followers, could well understand. For miracles in them- 
selves have always been looked upon as proofs sufficient that he who 
performs them is a messenger of God, and that his teachings are of a 
truth genuine. Here Christ worked miracles in His own name, and not 
in the name or by the power of another. Furthermore, in these par- 
ticular miracles all could see that now was being fulfilled what had been 
promised in the Old Law about the coming of the Messiah. Undoubt- 
edly, John had already acquainted his followers with just such Old 
Testament prophecies. For in Isaias we read: ‘God Himself will come 
and save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened; and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a 
hart; and the tongue of the dumb shall be free’”’ (Is., xxxv. 4-6). 

Soon these same followers of Christ and of John were to see the 
fulfillment in Christ’s daily life of many other Old Testament prophecies 
and types regarding the Messiah. For example, St. Paul records this 
fulfillment when he calls Adam ‘‘a figure of Him that was to come’”’ 
(Rom., v. 14), and Jesus he calls “‘the second man”’ (I Cor., xv. 47). In 
other words, Adam is the progenitor of the human race according to the 
flesh; Jesus according to the spirit. Another figure of Christ is Abel. 
He was a shepherd; Jesus, according to St. John, is the Good Shepherd 
(John, x. 11). The word ‘“‘Melchisedech”’ signifies ‘‘King of Justice,” 
and Salem, the place of which he was king under the Old Law, means 
“Peace.” His father and mother, his beginning and end are unknown; 
he was both king and priest, and he offered bread and wine. In all 
these relations Christ is prefigured. Jesus is the King of Justice, bring- 
ing justice into the world; He is the Prince of Peace, because He estab- 
lished peace between God and man. According to His divinity, He is 
without beginning and without end. Therefore, St. Paul says of Him: 
“Thou art a Priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech” 
(Heb., vi. 20; vii. 1-3). The sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham’s son, on 
Mount Moria is another type of Christ. The paschal lamb, the manna 
in the desert, and the brazen serpent are still others. 

In the New Testament we find, for example, Andrew hastening to his 
brother, Simon, and exclaiming: ‘‘We have found the Messiah, which 
is, being interpreted, the Christ’”’ (John, i. 41). Philip says to his friend, 
Nathaniel: “We have found Him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write’ (John, i. 45). A little later this same Nathaniel 
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acknowledged the divinity of Christ when he exclaimed: ‘Rabbi, Thou 
art the Son of God; Thou art the king of Israel”’ (John, i. 49). And 
at Caesarea Philippi, when Our Lord put the question to His Apostles: 
“But who do you say that I am?” Simon Peter, the head of the Apostles, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt., xvi. 
15, 16). In turn, at the time of His crucifixion Jesus was asked: “Art 
Thou the Christ, the Son of the blessed God?” And although Jesus 
knew that the correct answer would seal His death-warrant, His answer 
was: “I am’ (Mark, xiv. 61, 62). 


Mission of the True Messiah 


Having thus satisfied the inquisitive minds of the followers of John 
as regards His divinity, Jesus continues with another noteworthy state- 
ment by saying: ‘Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in Me.” 
No doubt, amongst the followers of John as well as amongst Christ’s 
own followers, there were many who still entertained the false notion 
that the true Messiah would come in the form of a powerful potentate 
with great splendor and pomp. This we learn from God’s own chosen 
people who looked forward to a Saviour who would restore the glory of 
Israel with a king that would rule over all other kings and princes. 
Even the Apostles were imbued with this mistaken notion. For we read 
that on the very morning of the Ascension they asked the risen Jesus: 
“Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?” 
(Acts, i. 6). 

But no, that was not the kind of a kingdom Christ, the Saviour, had 
come to establish. He had earlier declared: ‘‘My kingdom is not of 
this world” (John, xviii. 36). My new kingdom shall be a new eternal 
kingdom, a spiritual kingdom, not a political one. Therefore, be not sur- 
prised, be not disappointed in Me: “Blessed is he that shall not be 
scandalizedin Me.”’ In other words: “Blessed is he who is not scandal- 
ized at My poverty, My humiliation and persecution, My passion and 
death, My doctrine, which surpasses human reason, My commandments, 
which are so much in opposition to human passions. But blessed is he 
who firmly believes in Me, and serves Me faithfully.” 


A Tribute to John the Baptist 


Then, to encourage His own followers in the practice of the same 
virtues as those practised by the followers of His percursor, John the 
Baptist, Jesus speaks in most glowing terms of this same St. John, 
calling him an Angel. This strange figure had been observed repeatedly 
along the banks of the River Jordan. Travellers had stopped and mani- 
fested great interest in this man. His features were stern with a stern- 
ness brought on by a life of solitude spent in the desert with severe fasts 
and penance, frequently subsisting on wild locusts and honey. His 
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gaunt, half-clothed frame, the leather girdle and coarse cloak of camel’s 
hair cast carelessly over his shoulders must have been an interesting 
spectacle. But more astounding and piercing were the words that fell 
from his lips as they struck the ears of those who listened. - The natural 
eloquence and intense earnestness of this new prophet held his audience 
captive. Many repented of their sins, clothing themselves in sackcloth 
and ashes. Like Christ, he preached the same gospel to rich and poor 
alike, without fear or favor. He had the courage to say to the adulterous 
Herod whom all others feared: “It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother’s wife” (Matt., xiv. 4). The unrepentant despised him, the 
contrite of heart began to wonder whether he himself was not the 
promised Messiah. But to such John would say: “There cometh 
after me One mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and loose. I have baptized you with water; but He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost”’ (Mark, i.7,8). Such was the humility 
of John the Baptist, such was his spirit of mortification and of penance, 
that Jesus repeats the prophecy in the closing words of to-day’s Gospel, 
saying: ‘“‘Behold, I send My Angel before Thy face, who shall pre- 
pare Thy way before Thee.” 

May this same spirit of penance and mortification, of repentance for 
sin, imbue all Christians in their preparation for the coming of the 
Saviour as we commemorate it on Christmas a few weeks hence! Every 
week in Advent should be a constant reminder to all Christians of the 
great feast that we are soon to celebrate. Many call themselves Catho- 
lics or Christians. But do they really speak the truth? The lives of 
many contradict their own words. As true Christians and Catholics, 
we should believe and practise what the Church of Jesus Christ teaches. 
We should respect temporal and spiritual authorities. We should 
practise our religion, obey the commandments, hear the word of God 
with joy, practise prayer and fasting, and receive the Sacraments fre- 
quently. Empty words have no meaning before.God. Deeds speak 
louder than words. For “not everyone that sayeth to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of 
My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven’”’ 
(Matt., vii. 21). Amen. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception’ 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 
“Thou art all fair, O my love; and there is not a spot in thee’’ (Cant., iv. 7). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) God, in His divine providence, provides the necessary graces and 


dispositions for the faithful discharge of the duties of His chosen 
instruments. 
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(2) Pictures and images of Mary portray her different prerogatives. 

(3) Meaning of the Immaculate Conception, the prerogative most mis- 
understood by those not of our faith. 

(4) Reasons for our belief in the Immaculate Conception and how it 
came to be declared a dogma of the Church. 

(5) Benefits we should derive from this doctrine. 


Whenever God, in the economy of His divine providence, designates 
any person for some important work, He endows him with all the neces- 
sary graces and dispositions to discharge faithfully his particular mission. 
Holy Scripture records many illustrations of this fact. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when Moses was called to lead the Hebrew people, he hesitated 
on the plea of ‘impediment and slowness of tongue.”” But Jehovah re- 
assured him with the promise that the necessary qualifications would be 
forthcoming, saying: ‘‘I will be in thy mouth, and I will teach thee what 
thou shalt speak” (Exod., iv. 12). “Elizabeth was filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” says St. Luke (i. 41), so that she might be a worthy hostess to 
Our Lord during the three months that Mary dwelt under her roof. 
John the Baptist, like the prophet Jeremias, was “‘filled with the Holy 
Ghost even from his mother’s womb” (John, vi. 35; Jer., i. 5). And 
speaking in behalf of the Apostles and disciples of the Lord, St. Paul 
says: “Our sufficiency is from God, who hath made us fit ministers of 
the New Testament”’ (II Cor., iii. 6). 

Now, if God so sanctified His Prophets and Apostles who were des- 
tined to be the bearers of the word of life, how much more sanctified 
must Mary have been who was to bear the Lord and Author of life (Acts, 
iii. 15)! For, of all who participated in the mystery of the Redemption, 
there is none who filled a position so exalted, so sacred and so sublime, as 
the office of the mother of Jesus. Consequently, next to Jesus, her Son, 
there is no prerogative so great that we might not expect God to bestow 
upon Mary, His mother. And the greatest of these honors, we contend, 
is that of her Immaculate Conception which we commemorate this day. 
Let this be the subject for our present consideration. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Meaning of the Images of the Virgin Mary 


We Catholics have a number of representations of the Blessed Virgin 
which vividly recall to our mind the various events of her life, and the 
extraordinary favors of which she was the recipient. Being both a vir- 
gin and a mother, Mary is most generally represented as such. As a 
virgin, she is usually portrayed with a lily in her hand, the lily being the 
emblem of virginal purity. As a mother, she appears with the Divine 


1 Although the Feast falls on the Second Sunday in Advent in 1940, we include 
this sermon for the convenience of subscribers who wish to preach on the feast rather 
than on the Sunday. 
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Infant in her arms, and frequently with the sceptre, the symbol of her 
royal dignity; for, as Mother of God, she is the Queen of Angels and 
Saints. Then, the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary is 
also pictorially represented in still another form. For example, when 
you see an image or picture of the Blessed Virgin robed in a white gar- 
ment, with a blue mantle over her shoulders, standing on a crescent, the 
serpent under her feet whose head she is crushing, you know that it is a 
representation of the Immaculation Conception. 


Meaning of the Immaculate Conception 


There is, perhaps, no other doctrine of our holy faith more misinter- 
preted and misunderstood by those not of our faith than that of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Our non-Catholic friends are inclined to believe 
that we emphasize entirely too much the position of Mary in our re- 
ligion, and ascribe to her prerogatives that actually detract from the 
honor due to God alone. And when we speak of Mary in relation to her 
Immaculate Conception, they accuse us of exceeding all bounds of rea- 
son. 

We, on the other hand, contend that more than ‘‘a mother’s love 
united with maiden purity” was required of Mary before the Angel 
Gabriel could address her: ‘‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou among women” (Luke, i. 28). For, “fullness” or pleni- 
tude of grace must necessarily exclude all taint of sin which the human 
race inherited from our first parents. And this singular honor of Mary, 
whom the poet calls ‘‘our nature’s solitary boast,’’ is summed up under 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The meaning is this, and 
mark the words: ‘‘that the Blessed Virgin Mary, at the first moment of 
her conception (in the womb of her mother, St. Anne), by the singular 
grace and privilege of almighty God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the human race, was preserved free from every stain of 
original sin.” Note the last words, “original sin.” No one has ever 
dared to accuse Mary of any actual sin. But all of us, being descendants 
of our first parents who lost supernatural grace to posterity through 
their disobedience, are born into this world with what is known as original 
sin. In other words, we are born into this world in bad grace with God, 
which friendship is restored through Baptism. However, Mary, 
through her Immaculate Conception, was preserved from this loss. In 
the words of St. Augustine, ‘the Blessed Virgin alone is excepted; of 
whom, when there is question of sin, I do not wish any mention to be 
made on account of the honor of Our Lord.’”’ This has always been the 
pious opinion of the Catholic Church throughout all the ages. That 
God could so exempt His blessed mother, no one questions. That the 
sanctity of her Divine Son required such an exemption from sin, seems 
only reasonable and proper. Let us discuss further the reasons for our 
belief in the Immaculate Conception. 
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The Catholic Doctrine 


It is noteworthy that three characters appeared upon the scene at the 
time of the first fall, namely, Adam, Eve and the rebellious angel in the 
form of a serpent. Corresponding to these, three other characters ap- 
peared at the time of the Incarnation, namely, Jesus, who is spoken of by 
St. Paul as the Second Adam ( I Cor., xv. 45), Mary, the second Eve, and 
the Archangel Gabriel. This latter group was destined to repair the 
damage wrought by the first group. In the Book of Genesis (iii. 14) 
we read that, after Adam and Eve had eaten of the forbidden fruit, God 
turned to the serpent, saying: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou 
shalt lie in wait for her heel.’”’ According to the common interpretation 
of the Fathers of the Church, beginning with St. Justin (167) and St. 
Ignatius, the “crusher of the serpent” spoken of here is Our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, and the woman whose enmity is destined to prove fatal to 
the serpent is the Blessed Virgin Mary. But, since Mary is arrayed on 
the side of the Saviour, she will also share fully in the triumph of her Son 
over Satan. This would be impossible had she ever, even for a single 
moment, been tainted with original sin. ‘Could God,” cries out St. 
Alphonsus, “give the grace even to an Eve to come into the world im- 
maculate, and afterwards be unable to bestow it on Mary?” 

No, this was not to be. Leaving the Old Testament, we come to the 
Gospel according to St. Luke (i. 28-42). Addressing Mary, the Angel 
Gabriel saluted her with the words: “Hail, full of grace . . . Blessed 
art thou among women.” ‘Full of grace!’’ The plenitude of grace 
would have been lacking had not Mary from the first instant of her con- 
ception been free from all stain of sin, original sin included. Rightly, 
therefore, were even the avowed enemies of Catholicity forced to recog- 
nize in Mary her immaculate purity. That is why Martin Luther com- 
mented on our Blessed Lady, saying: ‘“‘Mann koennte zu iehr nicht 
sprechen: ‘Gebenedeit bist du,’ wenn sie je unter der Maledeiung 
gelegen waere.”” ‘One could not say to her: ‘Blessed art thou,’ if she 
had at any time been subject to malediction.’”’ Zwingli, too, who like 
Luther imagined himself called to reform the Church of Rome, admitted 
that Mary was the “eternally pure maid.” 

So convinced has the Catholic Church been of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, that there has not been an age in the history of Christendom in 
which the praises of the purest Virgin Mary were not sung. In the 
liturgy ascribed to St. James, Mary is commemorated as “our most 
holy, immaculate and most glorious Lady, Mother of God and ever 
Virgin Mary.”” In a document recording the sufferings of the Apostle, 
St. Andrew, we read: ‘‘As the first man was created from the spotless 
earth, so was it necessary that the perfect man (Christ) should be born 
of an immaculate virgin.” St. Amphilochus says of Mary: ‘He who 
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created the first Eve free from shame, created the second without spot 
or stain.’”’ And for the same reason do St. Thomas and St. Ildephonse 
cry out: ‘Tota pulchra es, amica mea, et macula non est in te.” ‘Thou 
art all fair, my love, and there is not a spot in thee” (Cant., iv. 7). St. 
Bernard calls her “an enclosed garden, where the sinner’s hand never 
entered to rob it of its flowers.” And “‘to this paradise,” says St. John 
Damascene, ‘‘the serpent had no entrance.” 


Extraordinary Favor 


We admit that the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in the womb of her mother, St. Anne, constitutes a most extraordinary 
personal privilege. But Mary received it not for her sake, but in view of 
her future Son, Jesus Christ. For, as the glory of a child reflects honor 
upon his parents, so the shame of a parent reflects disgrace on the child 
of her womb. Thus, any sinful taint in Mary would have reflected 
upon her Divine Son. And Mary’s freedom from all stain of sin does 
not argue, as some infer, against the fact that she was redeemed by Jesus 
Christ. Weare cleansed from sin after its commission through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. Mary, on the other hand, was preserved from sin alto- 
gether in anticipation of the merits of Christ. This latter mode of re- 
demption is the nobler of the two. For, says St. Antoninus, ‘“‘more 
nobly is he redeemed who is prevented from falling, than he who is 
raised after the fall, because in this way is avoided the injury or stain that 
the soul always contracts by a fall.” 

It was not granted to us children to select a mother according to our 
pleasure. But if this were ever granted to anyone, who would choose a 
slave for a mother when he might have chosen a queen? Who would 
choose an enemy of God through sin when he might have chosen a friend 
of God free from sin? If, then, the Son of God alone could select a 
mother according to His pleasure, would He not choose one worthy of 
the name, ‘‘Mother of God’? The Creator of men to be born of man 
must choose such a mother for Himself as He knew to be most fit. This 
could only be a Mother Immaculate. 


The Immaculate Conception Now a Dogma of Faith 


Mindful of all these cogent arguments, Pope Pius IX set the last bril- 
liant diamond in Mary’s crown of glory when he declared the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin to be an article of faith. This 
saintly Pontiff had a childlike love and veneration for the Blessed Virgin. 
He himself testified that in many ways he had experienced the assistance 
of the great Queen of Heaven. Therefore, on February 2, 1849, he ad- 
dressed a letter to all the archbishops and bishops of the Catholic world. 
In it he requested them to send reports of the devotion of their clergy 
and faithful concerning the Immaculate Conception. Meanwhile he 
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asked all to pray to God for guidance and enlightenment. In reply, 
over 500 bishops from different parts of the world declared that they 
and their flocks firmly believed that Mary, the most favored Virgin, was 
preserved from every stain of original sin, and that they earnestly peti- 
tioned that the Pope might raise this pious opinion to a dogma of the 
Church. 

Prompted by these reports from the whole world and confirmed by 
arguments from Holy Writ, from the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church and from reason, and by the deep-seated belief of the faithful in 
this doctrine from the time of the Apostles on, Pope Pius [IX on Decem- 
ber 8, 1854, solemnly ascended the Apostolic Chair in the beautiful 
Basilica of St. Peter in Rome. Surrounded by the colorful assembly of 
the College of Cardinals, by archbishops and bishops, clergy and the 
pious congregation, he once more invoked the light of the Holy Spirit. 
Then, amidst the perfect silence which reigned in that immense church, 
the Holy Father, in a loud voice and with profound reverence and emo- 
tion, read the Decree by which he solemnly pronounced and established 
that: ‘‘It is an article of faith that the Blessed Virgin Mary, by a special 
grace and privilege of God, on account of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of mankind, was from the first instant of her conception pro- 
tected and preserved from every stain of original sin.’”’ And thus did 
the head of the Catholic Church draw aside the last veil obscuring, until 
then, the full glory of the Queen of Heaven, which now shines in stain- 
less loveliness radiant over the whole world. 

Since then we have chosen Mary Immaculate as the patroness and 
protectress of our own United States. This Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, therefore, is our own national festival. May this be a 
happy omen of our own religious destiny for the future! May our own 
devotion to Mary serve to offset the unbelief and prejudice of the many 
doubting millions who still refuse to join with us in honoring Mary 
through her Immaculate Conception! Therefore, as devoted children 
of Mary, let us never fail to honor her. For “honor is he worthy of, 
whom the king hath a mind to honor,” as we read in Sacred Scripture 
(Esther, vi. 11). The King of kings has honored Mary by choosing her 
as His Immaculate Queen and Mother. And once we adopt her as our 
Heavenly Mother, how anxious Mary must be to help us! 0, let us cul- 
tivate, therefore, ever greater confidence in and devotion for this Immacu- 
late Virgin and Mother of God, and our own spiritual mother, who is so 
beautifully described by the poet Wordsworth! 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrossed 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 
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Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend 
As to a visible power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with serene. 

Amen. 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Our Attitude towards Christ during Advent 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


“The same is He that shall come after me, who is preferred before me: the 
latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to loose’’ (John, i. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The attitude of the Jewish leaders towards John the Baptist. 
(2) John’s attitude towards himself. 
(3) The attitude of John towards Christ, the Messiah. 
(4) The attitude we should take towards the same Messiah. 
(5) The results in a world that rejects Christ in our day. 


Last Sunday, if you will recall, we commented upon the beautiful trib- 
ute Jesus paid to John the Baptist. As John lay in prison, he sent two 
of his disciples who inquired from Jesus: “Art Thou He that is to come, 
or look we for another?” As proofs that He was the promised Messiah, 
Jesus pointed to His numerous miracles. Jesus then paid that beautiful 
tribute to John, calling him an Angel who had been sent to prepare the 
way for Christ’s coming. To-day, we shall see, first of all, how John the 
Baptist reciprocated in bestowing a most beautiful tribute to Jesus, 
and, secondly, how we should prepare ourselves during this holy season 
of Advent for Christ’s coming on Christmas Day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Attitude of Jewish Leaders towards the Baptist 


The Jewish people were well-versed in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. This was particularly true of the Psalms of David the Prophet 
and those portions of the Holy Scriptures that had any bearing upon the 
coming of the promised Messiah. Consequently, at the time when 
John the Baptist began to preach and to baptize, the belief was general 
among the Jewish people that the promised Messiah had either already 
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made His appearance, or that His advent was nigh. This belief was 
based especially on the prophecies of the Patriarch Jacob, as contained 
in the Book of Genesis (xlix. 40), and of the Prophet Daniel (ix. 23-27). 

As for the Baptist himself, John was highly esteemed by many of the 
Jews. The miracles before and after his birth, his austere life in the 
desert, his extraordinary penances, his eloquent sermons, and his bap- 
tism of penance, led many to suppose that he was the Christ, the prom- 
ised Redeemer of the world. In the light of this popularity must we 
interpret the motives that prompted the Sanhedrim, or high council 
at Jerusalem, to send a solemn embassy of priests and levites to John, 
to request that he would give them his own statement as to who he was 
and the object of his mission. Without doubt, they were prompted by a 
sinister motive. For, ambitious, proud or conceited as its members 
were, they could not tolerate John to stand in such high honor and 
esteem with the people. This would most certainly lessen their own 
prestige. The emissaries, therefore, had actually in view only to bring 
John into discredit and to alienate the affections of the people from him. 


John’s Attitude towards Himself 


The answer John gave to these emissaries of the Sanhedrim gives us an 
idea of the great and humble man that he was. In answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘Art thou the Christ?’ hisimmediate answer was: “No, Iam not 
the Christ.’’ In this simple reply John demonstrated to the world that 
he was free from all vanity, all self-interest or self-aggrandizement. It 
was but a simple fact truthfully stated without hedging or equivocation. 

The emissaries questioned further: “What then? Art thou Elias? 
Art thou the Prophet?” The same reply was repeated: “No.” As 
stated before, these leaders had read their Scriptures. They recalled the 
prophecy of Malachias: “Behold, I will send you Elias the prophet be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord”’ (Mal., iv. 5). 
But, as we demonstrated in our discourse for the first Sunday of Advent, 
this prophecy referred to the second coming of Christ for the general 
judgment, and not to the first coming of Christ. Then, these same dis- 
ciples of the high council recalled the prophet whom Moses had promised 
to the Jews (Deut., xviii. 5). This prophet, foretold by Moses, was 
Christ Himself. But the Jews understood the words as referring to just 
another prophet who would accompany the return of Elias, and together 
they would prepare for the coming of the Messiah. In this latter light, 
John might have answered that he was a prophet. For, even Christ 
said of John: “Heis more thana prophet.” But again, we see here the 
profound humility of John, who esteemed himself less than a prophet. 

However, all these answers of John seemed too vague to the inquisi- 
tive emissaries of the Sanhedrim. They continued, therefore, to press 
him for a more definite and affirmative answer, saying: “Who art 
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thou? What sayest thou of thyself?’ In other words: “If you are neither 
the Christ nor a prophet, what is your mission then?”’ Now that they 
pretended to know so much of the prophecies, John replies with a quota- 
tion from the prophet Isaias, saying: “I am a voice of one crying 
in the wilderness: Make straight the way of the Lord”’ (Is., xl. 3). In 
other words: ‘I am this voice of one crying in the wilderness. God has 
sent me to announce the coming of the Messiah, and to exhort you to 
prepare yourselves by a total change of life and worthy fruits of penance 
for His arrival. I am the forerunner of the Lord, and am commissioned 
by God to preach penance.”” Here, then, John throws all human con- 
siderations to the wind, indicating that he had begun to suspect their 
evil intent and purpose in coming to him. 

Their sinister motives come further to light when they continue to 
question him about his authority and purpose in baptizing and preaching 
penance, saying: ‘Why then dost thou baptize, if thou be not Christ, 
nor Elias, nor the prophet?’ Such baptism with water was not un- 
known to the Jews. They baptized the heathens who became Jews, al- 
though they themselves were not baptized. It was, however, a common 
belief that the right to baptize the Jews also was reserved to the future 
Messiah, and to the prophets immediately preceding him. 

For this question John, too, had a ready reply, saying: ‘“‘I baptize 
with water.” Then immediately he adds another word about the bap- 
tism of Christ that is to come, saying: “He that shall come after me 
shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Matt., iii. 11). In 
other words: ‘My baptism is only a sign, which signifies, but does not 
effect, the cleansing from sin. But the baptism of Christ is with the 
Holy Ghost, and has the power, like fire, to cleanse the soul from sin, to 
sanctify it, and inflame it with divine love.” 


Attitude of John towards Christ 


Now John proceeds to tell his questioners in glowing terms who Christ 
really is. ‘“‘There hath stood One in the midst of you,” he tells them, 
“‘whom you know not. The same is He that shall come after me, who is 
preferred before me: the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to 
loose’ (John, i. 26). John thus proclaims: “If you compare me with 
Elias or the prophets, or even suspect me as the Messiah, I can assure 
you when the true Messiah shall appear He will be greater than all that 
you have seen or heard. The true Messiah will have no peer or equal. 
He will surpass me and all that have gone before Him.” My friends, 
this glowing tribute to the Messiah was no mere flight of oratory on 
the part of John the Baptist, for the Evangelist tells us: ‘“‘The next 
day John saw Jesus coming to him, and he saith: ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world. This is He 
of whom I said: After me there cometh a man, who is preferred before 
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me” (John, i. 29). Here, then, we have the correct answer for those who 
had come to John for information, namely: ‘There hath stood One 
in the midst of you, whom you know not.”’ The long-expected Messiah 
was in their very midst, but they knew Him not. For thirty years He 
had already lived amongst them in seclusion, and had now entered upon 
His public life, and they knew Him not. The long Advent of the Old 
Testament, lasting four thousand years, had come to an end. Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer, had appeared and would soon accomplish the 
work of redemption. 


Attitude We Must Take towards the Same Messiah 


My friends, the holy season of Advent reminds us of the same consoling 
truth. This is already the Third Sunday of Advent. What are we 
doing, what have we done so far, to prepare ourselves for the coming of 
the great Feast of Christmas that is not far off? Might not another 
John the Baptist cry out to many: ‘“There hath stood One in the midst 
of you, whom you know not’’? Ah, let us place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of those who lived before the coming of Christ, Our Saviour. How 
they must have looked forward to the time of His coming with profound 
hope and expectation! In this rested their only consolation; in Him 
they placed their only hope for salvation. We who live now after the 
entire work of redemption has been accomplished, can hardly picture to 
ourselves the state of mind of those who knew nothing of the beautiful 
story of that first Christmas, who knew nothing of that tragic story of 
Calvary, or the glories of Easter morn. Therefore, to those of us who 
enjoy the knowledge of all these important events in the life of Our 
Saviour, and grasp the import of the various stages in the life of Christ, 
St. Paul addresses himself in to-day’s Epistle, saying: ‘‘Brethren, rejoice 
in the Lord always; again I say, rejoice. The Lordisnigh.” Yes, ina 
few short days the entire beautiful story of that first Christmas will 
again unfold itself before our very eyes. Yes, amidst our trials and 
tribulations, “‘the Lord is nigh.” Jesus is constantly in our very midst. 
The same blessed Lord is ever near to us in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Surrounded by such a loving Saviour, with His immaculate 
Mother ever mindful of all her spiritual children, we can understand why 
St. Paul should admonish us, saying: “Be nothing solicitous; but in 
everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your peti- 
tions be made known to God.” 


Attitude of an Indifferent World towards the Messiah 


Oh, how different is this from the language of the world of to-day! 
The man of the world, in the words of the same St. Paul, rather cries out: 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’’ For such the sensible 
pleasures of the world are everything. They see nothing beyond the 
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grave. Such know nothing of a personal God, nothing about the sweet 
story of Christmas or the consoling thoughts of Easter Week. A leading 
living exponent of this type is Professor Albert Einstein, a German refu- 
gee, now teaching in one of our leading universities of America. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1940, he addressed a group of theological students at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York City. He is quoted as 
saying: ‘Give up the doctrine of a personal God, that is, give up that 
source of fear and hope which in the past placed such a vast power in the 
hands of priests.” 

Yes, reject Christ as the Messiah, reject a personal God, and you must 
necessarily reject the Christian priesthood. But belief in a personal God 
is not a source of fear, but one of hope and of joy. St. John Berchmans 
was always so cheerful that he was called the “‘merry Saint.’”’ He was 
heard to say that he did not know what melancholy was. How many 
other Christians can say the same thing in refutation of Einstein’s state- 
ment! For, Christianity teaches us that God is charity, that He is in- 
finitely merciful, and that His divine providence does all things well; 
that Christ is our Redeemer; that unspeakable happiness awaits us in 
heaven. Through Christ and His priesthood we are provided with the 
necessary means for our reconciliation with God, for our purification, 
sanctification and justification. If we were not Christians, knew no 
priesthood, we should have no Mass, no sanctifying grace, no peace of 
heart, for we would be without the Sacraments, and consequently be de- 
prived of these many sources of grace and means of reconciliation with 
God. 


Source of Our Modern Troubles 


On the other hand, this very rejection of a personal God is the source 
of most of our present-day troubles. As John the Baptist exclaimed: 
‘There hath stood One in the midst of you, whom you know not.”’ Jesus 
Christ has again become a stranger to states and nations, where His 
name is mentioned no more—states wherein His Gospel no longer forms 
the basis of legislation, and wherein paganism and infidelity run riot. 
In turn, Christ has become a stranger in the family life, from which the 
Christian spirit has departed, in which the Commandments are rejected, 
and a pleasure-mad citizenry has adopted the “spirit of the times.”’ 
Thus, Christ has become a stranger in the heart of untold numbers who 
allow themselves to be ruled by impulse, whose thoughts and desires are 
confined solely to the things of this world. Hence, also, the great curse 
of our times, that general unrest and dissatisfaction, that engulfing sea 
of vices and crimes which, with the seething force of a flood, have engulfed 
great portions of the entire world. And there will certainly be no 
change, times will not improve, until nations and individuals will again 
recognize Him who stands in the midst of them—until they again, in the 
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spirit of faith and charity, subject themselves to Christ, and “by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving, make their petitions again known 
to God.”’ In other words, we must learn once more to fight our battles 
upon our knees; we must again learn to pray; we must once more recog- 
nize our God and Saviour. 

Long centuries ago the Lord spoke thus: “Cry unto Me in the day 
of your affliction, and I will hear you.” His promise has been sacredly 
kept. For example, when the powerful army of Amalec suddenly at- 
tacked the Israelites, Moses quickly ascended to the top of a high 
mountain, and prayed with outstretched arms for the triumph of God’s 
people. When the arms of Moses grew tired and hung low through 
weariness, Amalec prevailed over the Israelites. But when he held up 
his hands in prayer, the Israelites prevailed once more over the enemy 
(Exod., xvii). Here the prayers of Moses, rather than the sword of 
Josue, gained a glorious victory. 

Realizing all this, it is amazing how people, in spite of all admonitions, 
still continue to accumulate one continuous long record of wicked deeds, 
irrespective of the consequences and the threats from an angry God. 
When human wreckage is all that remains and the bitter dregs of remorse 
and defeat have been tasted, then a disillusioned world may again be 
inclined to pray. But, says Christ: ‘“Then shall you call upon Me, but 
I will not answer. In the day of distress you shall seek Me early, but 
you shall not find Me.” So, my friends, let us take time by the fore- 
lock. Let us spend the precious days of Advent becomingly. Let us 
recognize Christ as the true Messiah, our Saviour and Redeemer. Let 
us spend the remaining days ‘‘in prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving,” as the Apostle Paul suggests. Then will ‘“‘the peace of God, 
which surpasseth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.”” Amen. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
Completing the Preparation for Christ’s Coming 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths’’ (Luke, iii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) John the Baptist compares Christ's coming to that of a king. 
(2) Christ’s coming intended to benefit all. 
(3) Therefore, all are called upon to prepare for His coming with prayer 
and penance. 
(4) Particular means for penance just preceding Christ's coming. 
(5) The Vigil of Christmas. 


We who live in an age of rapid airplane travel, with our speedy stream- 
lined railroads, with our automobiles travelling at great speed over a 
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smooth ribbon of improved roads and highways, find it difficult to pic- 
ture to ourselves the conditions for travel that prevailed nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. A journey of ten or fifteen miles was a distance of no 
mean proportions in such days. The donkey and the camel were the 
ordinary means of conveyance then. Such travel, through all condi- 
tions of weather, naturally left the roads frequently in bad condition. 
Consequently, when a king or prince undertook a journey to visit his 
subjects, it was customary to repair these rough roads by grading 
and repairing the ruts or chuck holes, in deference to their ruler or sover- 
eign with his retinue of guards and state officials that would accompany 
him. 

St. John the Baptist, therefore, while speaking of the coming of 
the Saviour, employed words that all could understand when he admon- 
ished his followers, saying: ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight His paths” (Luke, iii.4.) In this instance preparation was more 
pressing than ever. For it was not a mere temporal potentate, but a 
heavenly king, Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, who was on His way. 
Yes, the days of Advent, the days of expectation, were rapidly drawing 
to aclose. For the proper reception of the Messiah a spiritual prepara- 
tion was necessary. Therefore, continuing with the same line of 
thought, John reminds his listeners that “every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low: the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways plain.’’ Here, then, we have the 
final admonition as to what we are to do at the close of the holy season 
of Advent in proper preparation for the coming of the Saviour. A few 
days from now we may expect His arrival. Let us see what the final 
preparations for the coming of Jesus should be. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


There is something striking about to-day’s Gospel. Among the per- 
sons mentioned we find both Jews and Gentiles. For example, St. Luke 
mentions the names of the Roman Emperor, Tiberius Cesar, and of 
Pontius Pilate, his governor, who were pagans. On the other hand, 
Herod, Philip, Lysanias, and the high-priests, Annas and Caiphas, 
professed at least nominally the Jewish religion. Many commentators 
see emphasized here the consoling truth that Jesus Christ came not 
only for the redemption of a particular race or people, but for all man- 
kind, Jews and Gentiles alike. Therefore, when John cried out: ‘Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths,’ he preached penance 
to all classes as the proper preparation for the advent, or coming, of 
the Saviour. The Church comes to our aid and points out to us what in 
particular we should do as a final preparation during the closing days of 
Advent which just precede the beautiful Feast of Christmas. 
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Penance for All 


You may have observed that all during Advent the Church has se- 
lected violet vestments for her divine services. Violet, or purple, vest- 
ments symbolize a period of mourning or a season of penance. Further- 
more, during those four weeks the Church forbids the solemn celebration 
of marriages, as she does during Lent. In this way she wishes to remind 
us that during this penitential season we should abstain from worldly 
pomp, public entertainments and dancing, from creature comforts, 
and such things that primarily appeal to the senses. For it ill befits 
us to indulge in sensual or frivolous enjoyments at a time when we are 
to consider the great misery which sin has brought upon us. That is 
why on every occasion, on every Sunday in Advent, in every Epistle or 
Gospel of the Sunday Mass during this season, we are constantly re- 
minded that it is a time for penance and atonement for past transgres- 
sions as a worthy preparation for the momentous event that is just 
ahead. 


Particular Means for Penance: Ember Week 


Then, as we approach nearer and nearer to the holy Feast of Christ- 
mas, we are called upon to increase our penances and our prayers more 
andmore. For example, the week preceding the Last Sunday of Advent 
is known as Ember Week. Wednesday, Friday and Saturday of that 
week are days of special fast and abstinence. Once again the Church re- 
minds us of the words of holy Tobias: ‘Prayer is good with fasting 
and alms, more than to lay up treasures of gold’’ (Tob., xii. 8-9). 

On Wednesday of that Ember Week the Church endeavors to awaken 
in us especially a longing for the Redeemer. The first prayer of the 
Holy Mass on that day begins with the words of Isaias: ‘Drop down 
dew, ye heavens, and let the clouds rain the just one; let the earth be 
opened, and bud forth a Saviour” (Is., xlv. 8). In another prayer of the 
same Mass we pray our Divine Redeemer to come in haste, and not delay, 
that we may be raised and comforted. On Friday the Church reminds 
us of the salvation which the Redeemer is about to bring, in order to 
awaken in us a greater longing for Him. The Gospel for that day is 
taken from the first chapter of St. Luke, describing the visit Mary paid 
to her cousin Elizabeth, when Elizabeth exclaimed: ‘‘Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.”’ And Mary re- 
sponded with the beautiful words of the Magnificat, beginning with the 
words: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord: and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour”’ (Luke, i. 42, 46-47). Then, on the Saturday 
preceding, as well as on the fourth and last Sunday of Advent, the 
Church makes her final appeal for penance, saying: “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight His paths.”’ 
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Vigil of Christmas 


And, lest we be tempted to relax in our efforts to prepare ourselves 
worthily by prayer and thanksgiving for what is about to transpire, the 
Vigil of Christmas has always been designated as another day of fast 
and abstinence. The Mass of this Vigil begins with the words of Moses to 
the children of Israel, when he prepared them for the reception of the 
tables of the law on Mount Sinai, saying: ‘“To-day you shall know 
that the Lord will come to redeem you, and to-morrow you shall see His 
glory” (cfr. Exod., xvi); but now the Old Dispensation is about to come 
to a close, and the New Dispensation is about to begin. Therefore, 
in other portions of this same Mass we are reminded that the Incarna- 
tion is at hand. It is now the day on which Mary and Joseph, after 
looking in vain for a lodging at Bethlehem, sought refuge in a stable, 
there to spend the night; a day when the blessed of the Old Law intoned 
canticles of joy and thanksgiving in Limbo, because after thousands 
of years, the hour had at length arrived when “the Expected of the 
Nations’ should be born. It is the day on which the heavenly choirs of 
Angels prepare to descend in dazzling array upon the plains of Bethlehem 
to adore the new-born Saviour and bring the happy tidings of His birth 
to the pious shepherds. 

Some of our Catholic Almanacs insert on the Vigil of Christmas the 
names of Adam and Eve, our first parents. And how significant! 
To-day Adam, to-morrow Christ; to-day Adam, the progenitor of a sin- 
ful race, and to-morrow Christ, the progenitor of aredeemed race. This 
contrast is so beautifully expressed by St. Paul, when he says: “As by 
the offense of one, unto all men to condemnation; so also by the justice 
of one, unto all men to justification of life. For as by the disobedience 
of one man, many were made sinners, so also by the obedience of one 
many shall be made just’”’ (Rom., vi. 18, 19). 


Preparation for Christmas Blessings 


My friends, we shall now conclude. If you have been imbued with the 
spirit of penance and prayer as outlined to you in our discourses during 
the past four Sundays of Advent, you may now look with a joyful hope to 
the great Feast of Christmas that is just ahead. You will not only be 
mindful of the decorations and ornaments, the flowers, lights and candles 
that will adorn our altars and the crib, but you will be more concerned 
over the ornaments of your soul, your heart, and your mind on that day. 
If you have caught the spirit of Advent, it will not be necessary to urge 
you to one more final supreme act of penance before the dawn of that 
glorious feast, now so near. I am speaking of a worthy and contrite con- 
fession in preparation for the entry of the Eucharistic Babe into the crib 
of your shriven hearts. 
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Let us, therefore, approach Christmas this year with renewed hope. 
Let us appeal again to the Prince of Peace for that peace which the 
world longs for, and which the Angels promised would be the lot of 
those who would greet the Bethlehem Babe with the proper dispositions 
of heart and mind. May “peace on earth, good will to man,’’ come 
once more to a distracted world torn asunder with hate and strife! 
May the Christ Child once more dispel the spirits of rancor and of hate 
from the hearts of rulers and people, and replace them with charity and 
love! May we all be prepared worthily to invite the Christ Child to 
raise those infant hands in benediction on Christmas morn, and bestow 
upon us the blessings of peace and happiness in this vale of tears! May 
it become for us all a day that will presage an eternal Christmas joy! 
May we all hear from His infant lips the sweet words: ‘‘Peace be with 
you!” Amen. 


Christmas Day 


The Incarnation 
By Cement H. Crock 


“This day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord’’ (Luke, ii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) All through Advent the promised Messiah was our predominant 
theme. 
(2) The threefold birth of Christ. 
(3) The prophecies fulfilled in the Incarnation. 
(4) The mystery of the Incarnation becomes a reality. 
(5) The Christian era inaugurated with the Incarnation. 
(6) How we may benefit from the fruits of the Incarnation, 


In all our discourses for the four Sundays of Advent, preceding the 
joyful Feast of Christmas, our predominating theme was the near ap- 
proach of the promised Messiah, with an earnest appeal for prayer and 
penance as a worthy preparation for the arrival of our most holy Re- 
deemer. On the first Sunday we dwelt upon the second coming of 
Christ on general judgment day in contrast to the first coming of the 
Saviour on the Feast of the Nativity. As to the latter, two figures stood 
out prominently in every Sunday’s Gospel, namely, John the Baptist 
and Christ. John the Baptist, preparing the way for the coming of the 
Saviour, was noted for his preaching of penance and prayer. Then, 
before retiring from the scene, St. John paid a beautiful tribute to the 
coming Redeemer, and Jesus, in turn, paid a glowing tribute to the re- 
tiring Baptist. To-day we have arrived at that long-expected moment 
when the Angels from heaven proclaimed jubilantly the arrival of the 
long-expected Messiah with the words: ‘This day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David.” Naturally, 
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then, all our thoughts to-day are centered upon the wonderful mystery 
of the Incarnation. This is what has inspired us to gather around the 
Bethlehem Crib this morning. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The Threefold Birth of Christ 


As to-day’s Gospel for the third Mass indicates, the birth of the Eter- 
nal Word is threefold. Christ was born in the bosom of His Heavenly 
Father from all eternity. In time, Jesus was born of His Mother, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, through the mystery of the Incarnation. And He 
is spiritually born in the hearts of all good and pious Christians through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. For a perpetual remembrance of this 
threefold birth of Christ, the Catholic Church ordained from the very 
beginning of Christianity that every priest should celebrate three Masses 
on Christmas Day. And the Feast of the Nativity is so appealing be- 
cause it is so real. 

“The Feast of the gracious birth of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
5199 years after the creation of the world, when God in the beginning 
created heaven and earth, 2957 years after the deluge, 2015 after the 
birth of Abraham, 1510 after Moses and the exodus of the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, 1032 after the anointment of David as king, in the 
65th week according to the prophecy of Daniel, in the 194th Olympiad, 
in the 752nd year after the building of the city of Rome, and the 42nd 
of the reign of the Emperor Augustus, when there was peace throughout 
the whole world—in the sixth age, Jesus Christ, Eternal God, Son of 
the Eternal Father, when He would sanctify the world by His most 
blessed advent, was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and nine months after 
His conception was born at Bethlehem, Juda, of Mary the Virgin, and 
became man.” With these solemn words, my friends, the Church 
announces the birth of Jesus Christ in the Church's Martyrology. Here 
we have briefly summarized the beginning of the fulfillment of all that 
the prophets had foretold concerning the promised Redeemer. The 
patriarch Jacob, for example, had mentioned the time of the coming of 
the Saviour, saying: ‘The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, 
nor a ruler from his thigh, till He comes that is to be sent, and He shall be 
the expectation of nations” (Gen., xlix. 10). The prophet Daniel had 
mentioned even the year in which the Messiah would appear, the circum- 
stances surrounding His birth, and all that would transpire from the 
time of His birth until His death on the Cross climaxing the work of our 


redemption. 
The Incarnation 


Hence, ‘‘while all things were in quiet silence and the night was in the 
midst of her course, Thy almighty Word leapt down from heaven from 
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Thy royal throne.” Thus the Church proclaims His coming, according 
to the Book of Wisdom (xviii. 14, 15). At the midnight hour He came, 
symbolizing the night of error and sin in which men were languishing at 
the time. But now Jesus Christ, the Light of the world, is come to lead 
man back to the true knowledge and worship of God. All this was in 
fulfillment of the prophet Isaias, who said: ‘““The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light: to them that dwelt in the region of 
the shadow of death, light is risen” (Is., ix. 2). And St. John calls the 
new-born Saviour ‘‘the true light, which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world” (John, i. 9). 

In this mysterious manner the work of our redemption began on the 
day on which Christ was born. It is the first link in the chain of abun- 
dant graces which God’s mercy and love have offered for the purification 
and sanctification of fallen man. Rightly, therefore, does St. Chrysos- 
tom call the Feast of Christmas the mother of all festivals. For, if 
Christ had not been born, we should not have a single festival through- 
out the year—no Circumcision, no Epiphany, no Easter, no Pentecost, 
no feasts of Mary and of the Saints. Indeed, if Christ had not been 
born, there would be no Catholic Church; we should all be languishing 
in the darkness of error and sin, and heaven would remain closed against 
us forever. But now, since Christ Our Saviour has come, He has in- 
augurated the Christian era with its inexhaustible riches of graces and 
blessings. Yes, the Child who to-day lies poor and helpless in the crib is 
come to destroy the kingdom of Satan, to expiate our guilt, and to re- 
deem us from the bondage of the sin of Adam. 


How the Incarnation Benefits Us 


But to accomplish this spiritual rebirth within ourselves, we must 
coéperate in effecting this spiritual transformation. This spiritual re- 
birth is much like the miracle of the first Christmas Day. It is a miracu- 
lous conception brought about through another overshadowing of the 
Holy Spirit. To effect this, a pious disposition is required. The choirs 
of Angels who sang over Bethlehem’s stable “glory to God in the high- 
est,”’ added immediately ‘‘and on earth peace to men of good will” (Luke, 
ii. 13,14). And if we find it difficult to attain this peace, then let us first 
clasp to our hearts the blood-stained foot of the Cross, press our lips 
to our Master’s sacred feet, and there learn the gravity of our sins and 
the price of our redemption. There we learn the redeeming value of 
humility, the charm of simplicity, the heroism of pain patiently endured, 
and the very depths of charity. Then we may turn to the Babe in the 
crib on Christmas morning and learn to appreciate the message of heav- 
enly peace and infinite love which He brings. 

And how precious is this heavenly peace! In the words of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa: ‘Whatever you may mention among things that are sweet 
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and pleasant in life, peace is always necessary in order that they may 
really be pleasant. For though you may have everything that is es- 
teemed and valued in life, such as riches, health, joys, amusements and 
pleasures, what do all these things profit when peace is wanting?” 
Where there is no peace, there can be no true happiness. Croesus, one 
of the richest and most powerful kings of old, once asked a philosopher 
this very question: “‘Who do you consider is the happiest of men?” 
Great was his surprise to find the philosopher acknowledge, not him, 
but a poor, unknown man to be the happiest. ‘That poor man,” 
said the pagan philosopher, “is happier on his straw pallet than thou, O 
King, on thy bed of down; for the angel of peace, who is far from thy 
throne, keeps watch at his couch.” Wealth and honors alone cannot 
purchase this heavenly peace; only a good Christian life can. And 
if we do not possess that peace this day, then let us seek it where it can be 
found. 


Let Us Go Over and See 


When the Angels had completed their Christmas carol, with their 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the shepherds said onetoanother: ‘“‘Let us go 
over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath showed to us” (Luke, ii. 15). There was no quibbling 
about the improbability of what had transpired, or the method of its 
accomplishment. Their response was: ‘Let us go.” Let us too go 
over and see. Let us pass at least a few moments upon our knees be- 
fore the Babe of Bethlehem, and there in the crib we too shall see. There 
we shall see what the weary world has so long forgotten to reckon with. 
There we shall see what St. John so beautifully sums up in his Gospel 
which is read at the Third Mass of to-day: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by Him: and 
without Him was made nothing that was made. ,In Him was life, and 
the life was the light of men: and the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness did not comprehend it. ... He was in the world, and the 
world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. He came 
unto Hisown; and Hisown received Him not. But as many as received 
Him, to them He gave power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in His name.... And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us: and we saw His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth” (John, i. 1-14). Amen. 
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Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 






























The Virgin Mary, Mother of Jesus 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God’’ (Luke, i. 35). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) At Christmas we naturally become interested in the close associates 
with the Babe of Bethlehem. 
(2) God supplies for man’s defects when selected for a special divine mis- 
sion. 
(3) Mary chosen for the most sublime mission as Mother of the Saviour. 
(4) Her divine maternity was real. 
(5) Her virginal purity was preserved intact. 





We are still within the Octave of the Nativity with the sweet recollec- 
tions of Christmas haunting us. What transpired in Bethlehem’s stable 
that night is of such a magnitude that we call it the Mystery of the In- 
carnation. It is briefly stated by St. John, saying: “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we saw His glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth”’ (John, i. 14). 
Now, once this mystery of the Incarnation is understood or admitted, 
we naturally become interested in Christ’s companions here on earth, 
especially those who were so intimately associated with Him upon His 
arrival in the form of a helpless infant. In an earlier discourse we spoke 
of John the Baptist. Outstanding in the narrative of the Nativity are, of 
course, the persons of Joseph and Mary, the Angels and shepherds, the 
three Wise Men, and soon. But amongst all these there is none dearer 
to us than Mary, the Mother of Jesus—Mary who gave Him birth, 
whose breast was His pillow, who nursed and clothed Him in infancy, 
who guided His early steps, who accompanied Him in his exile to Egypt 
and back, who abode with Him from infancy to boyhood and from 
boyhood to manhood; Mary who during all that time listened atten- 
tively to the words of wisdom which fell from His sacred lips, who was 
the first to embrace Him at His birth and received His dying breath on 
Calvary. During this octave, therefore, it is proper that we devote a 
few moments to the exalted position which Mary, the Virgin Mother 
of Jesus, holds in relation to the mystery of the Incarnation. 





(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Whenever God, in the economy of His divine providence, designates 
any particular person for some important task, He bestows on that per- 
son all the qualifications, graces and dispositions necessary to discharge 
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faithfully his mission. In an earlier discourse we told how Moses 
hesitated to lead the Hebrew people, because of ‘‘impediment and slow- 
ness of tongue.”” But Jehovah reassured him with the promise that the 
necessary qualifications would be forthcoming: ‘“‘I will be in thy mouth, 
and I will teach thee what thou shalt speak” (Exod., iv. 12). “Eliza- 
beth was filled with the Holy Ghost” (Luke, i. 41), so that she might be a 
worthy hostess to Our Lord during the three months that Mary dwelt 
under her cousin’s roof. John the Baptist, like the Prophet Jeremias, 
was “‘filled with the Holy Ghost even from his mother’s womb” (John, 
v. 35; Jer.,i.5). And St. Paul, speaking in behalf of the Apostles and 
disciples of the Lord, says: ‘‘Our sufficiency is from God, who hath 
made us fit ministers of the New Testament”’ (II Cor., iii. 6). But we 
must all agree that none of these filled a position so exalted, so sacred, 
as the office of the Mother of Jesus at the time of the Incarnation. 
Consequently, there is no one who needed so high a degree of holiness 
as Mary did. For, if God so sanctified His Prophets and Apostles who 
were destined to be the bearers of the word of life, how much more 
sanctified must Mary have been who was to bear the Lord and Author of 
life (Acts, iii. 15)! 


Mary’s Divine Maternity 


First of all, Mary was preserved free from all stain of sin from the first 
moment of her own conception in the womb of her mother, St. Anne. 
We know this through the mouth of the Angel Gabriel, who addressed 
her as ‘‘full of grace.’’ This singular privilege was granted to Mary in 
view of her future mission as Mother of the Saviour. Mary, as Mother 
of God, implies two things: first, that her Son, Jesus Christ, is true God, 
or else we could not call Mary the Mother of God; second, that Jesus is 
true man, or else we could not call Mary His Mother. That is why we 
often speak of Jesus as the God-Man. And the reason for this is beau- 
tifully expressed by St. Cyril. “Christ,” he says,, ‘is God and man at 
one and the same time; for without the belief in His divinity the belief in 
His humanity would profit us nothing; and the belief in His divinity 
would profit us nothing if we did not believe in His humanity. If He 
were only man and not God, His actions would not possess the virtue 
necessary to blot out our sins; and if He were only God and not man, 
He could not have taken our guilt upon Himself.” 

Consequently, as God, Jesus was in possession of His divine nature 
from all eternity. But as man, Jesus was born of the Virgin Mother, 
taking to Himself from her maternal womb a human nature of the same 
substance as hers. And the two natures, human and divine, combined 
to form the one person, Jesus. For, “‘behold,’”’ said the Angel Gabriel, 
“thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a Son; and 
thou shalt call His name Jesus” (Luke, i. 31). Now, the terms parent 
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and child, mother and son, refer to the persons, and not to the component 
parts or elements of those persons. The mother who gave us birth 
had no part in the creation of our soul. This nobler part of our being 
is the direct work of God, who creates directly every spiritual substance. 
Vet, we never say ‘“‘the mother of my body,” but simply speak of her as 
“my mother.” Now, as the rational soul and the flesh combine to 
form one person, says St. Athanasius, so the two natures of God and 
man form one Person, who is Christ. From these facts we conclude 
that Mary, being the Mother of Christ, is rightfully called the Mother 
of God. This was beautifully expressed by Elizabeth, Mary’s cousin. 
When Mary approached the home of Zachary to visit her cousin, Eliza- 
beth was heard to exclaim: ‘‘And whence is this to me, that the mother 
of my Lord should come to me?” (Luke, i. 43). In this same light must 
we understand St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle: “‘When the fullness of the 
time was come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law: that He might redeem them who were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons’’ (Gal., iv. 4,5). Mary, therefore, 
is the true Mother of God, and we are her spiritual children by adoption. 


Mary Remains a Virgin 


But this is not all. We claim for Mary still another prerogative. 
For, added to the words, Mother of God, the Church in her earliest 
liturgies speaks also of Mary as the “glorious ever Virgin.” Or, as the 
poet Wordsworth beautifully expresses it, Mary united in her person 
“a mother’s love with maiden purity.” St. Luke (i. 26, 27) tells us that 
“the Angel was sent from God to a virgin espoused to a man whose name 
was Joseph . . . and the virgin’s name was Mary.’ St. Matthew (i. 25) 
expressly tells us that she remained a virgin until after the birth of 
Jesus. You all know the story how St. Joseph was minded to put Mary 
away when he found her with child. Then, “behold the Angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying: ‘Joseph, son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife, for that which is conceived in her 
is of the Holy Ghost’’’ (Matt., i. 20). And all this was in accordance 
with the Prophet Isaias, who had predicted long centuries before the 
same blessed event, saying: ‘“‘Behold a virgin shall be with child, and 
bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which being 
interpreted is, God with us’’ (Is., vii. 14). 

It is true, our limited human intelligence cannot fathom this mystery. 
But God has revealed to us that He chose for Himself a Virgin Mother, 
and the Church teaches that Mary remained a virgin all her life. ‘He 
is born of His Mother,’’ declares the Council of Trent (Part I, art. iii of 
Creed), ‘without any lessening of her virginity. Just as years after- 
wards He came forth from His sepulchre though it was still closed and 
sealed, and just as while the doors were still shut He entered the room 
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where His disciples were assembled; or—not to go beyond everyday 
examples—just as the rays of the sun penetrate, without breaking, the 
hard substance of glass; so, but in a manner much more sublime, Jesus 
Christ came forth from His Mother’s womb, without any injury to her 
maternal virginity, which work was of the Holy Ghost, who so favored 
the Mother in the conception and birth of her Son that He imparted 
fecundity to her, while at the same time preserving her perpetual virgin- 
ity.” Here we have the official pronouncement of the Church, estab- 
lished, inspired and guided by the same Son of Mary, Jesus Christ, 
in her teaching. And even many of our non-Catholic scholars, like the 
poet Wordsworth already quoted, admit the propriety of Mary’s per- 
petual virginity. Thus, Bishop Bull of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of England aptly remarks: “It cannot with decency be imagined that 
the most holy vessel which was once consecrated to be a receptacle of the 
Deity should be afterwards desecrated and profaned by human use.” 
Deservedly, therefore, is Mary honored as the Mother of God, as well 
as the perpetually and immaculately pure Virgin. ‘‘Honor is he worthy 
of, whom the king hath a mind to honor” (Esther, vi. 11), says Holy 
Writ. The King of kings has honored Mary by choosing her as His Im- 
maculate Mother. Therefore, in the words of King David: ‘““To me Thy 
friends, O God, are made exceedingly honorable” (Ps. cxxxviii). And 
surely, Mary is God’s dearest friend. Let us, then, give all due honor to 
the Virgin Mary, Mother of OurSaviour. In turn, once a human crea- 
ture like ourselves, how anxious must she be to help those who love her! 
Yes, let us love her as St. Joseph must have loved his virginal spouse. 
And since her Divine Son gave Mary to us as our spiritual Mother, let us 
so live that we become worthy to be called children of Mary. Amen. 











Book Reviews 


The Organic Society.—The basic so- 
cial problem consists in finding the right 
place for the individual in society. It is 
becoming increasingly understood that 
the proper and natural relationship 
between the individual and society can 
be achieved only by means of the voca- 
tional group order, because only the 
functionally constituted society can be 
regarded as genuinely organic. In every 
other arrangement there is of necessity 
an undue preponderance of the State and 
a consequent eclipse of the individual. 
The trend in Catholic sociology is frankly 
towards the corporate society, which 
nicely balances the interests of individual 
and society, not by an artificial system of 
checks and counterchecks, but in virtue 
of its organic structure. The pattern 
for this organically reconstructed society 
is not ready-made, but must grow out of 
the exigencies of the situation. Of course, 
the development must be guided by 
theory, and accordingly the study of the 
nature of society must pave the way. In 
this connection the growing interest in 
social questions and the corresponding 
output of social literature in Catholic 
circles are very encouraging facts. 

Social theory must come first. We 
must have a sound social philosophy, 
because only on the basis of such a phi- 
losophy can all the seemingly conflicting 
interests be harmonized. It is not a mere 
question of limiting political power, but 
one of developing a government which 
truly is a functional organ of society. 
Such a philosophy is elaborated by Pro- 
fessor Schwer, who, whilst proceeding 
from history and experience, consistently 
integrates the empirical findings with 
Catholic principles.1 He carefully ana- 


1 Catholic Social Theory. By Wilhelm 
Schwer,S.T.D. Translated by Bartholo- 
mew Landheer, Ph.D.; with Preface by 
Dr. Franz Mueller (B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 


lyses all the pertinent concepts which by 
so many are only obscurely and vaguely 
apprehended. Though the whole ex- 
position is dominated by the Catholic 
outlook, the author recognizes the rela- 
tive autonomy of the social and economic 
sphere. This deserves special credit, 
because any other attitude will neces- 
sarily result in confusion. The book 
lends itself to various purposes, to private 
study as well as classroom use. It is 
not easy reading and calls for serious 
thinking. 

Of a more practical nature is another 
text offered in joint authorship by two 
members of St. John’s University, St. 
Louis, Mo. As an introductory manual 
it can render good service, particularly 
as it utilizes liberally all modern didactic 
devices which come to the assistance of 
the student and considerably lighten his 
labor.? It is not a neutral text but dis- 
tinctly Catholic. Accordingly, all ques- 
tions are discussed in the light of Catho- 
lic principles. The Papal Encyclicals 
are laid under heavy contribution. As 
the final solution of social problems it 
favors Corporatism, of which it says: 
“The fifth solution of the social problem 
which, unlike the other solutions, is 
built upon a genuine understanding of 
human nature and a complete accept- 
ance of Christian social principles is 
Corporatism. The student of sociology 
has undoubtedly come to realize, as we 
conclude this work, that valid sociological 
principles point to the corporate social 
order as the best solution of the social 
problem.” 

Both of the books thus far appraised 
carry an abundant and well-selected 
bibliography. 

The “Official Report” of the General 


2 Sociology. By Walter L. Willigan 
and John J. O’Connor (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York City). 
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Convention of the Central Verein held at 
San Francisco, 1939, finds a rightful 
place here and need not take a back seat. 
The resolutions put into clear and 
popular form the last word of Catholic 
teaching on the social question, and the 
speeches and deliberations are thoroughly 
abreast of the times. It would be diffi- 
cult to mention a more reliable survey of 
the present social situation and a more 
trustworthy diagnosis of our social ills 
together with the appropriate remedies. 
The work of the Central Verein represents 
Catholic Action at its best. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


3 Catholic Central Verein of America. 
Offictal Report of the Eighty-fourth General 
Convention Held at San Francisco, Cal., 
1939 (Wanderer Printing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.). 


Sons of the Admiral."—Here is an en- 
gaging story woven around an event of 
great importance. The American school- 
child who studies in his history text the 
discovery of America usually learns very 
little about the work of the two sons of 
Christopher Columbus, Diego and Fer- 
nando. The authors of this story present 
in narrative form a series of events that 
will hold the interest of any American, 
young or old. Diego, the elder son, is 
the chief character. The authors make 
use of a literary device that allows Diego 
to narrate the story of the voyages of 
Columbus. For sixteen years Diego 
serves as a page at the Spanish Court. 
His personal charm wins the favor of 
Prince Juan, and Diego successfully de- 
fends the name and fame of his illus- 
trious father against the slanderous at- 
tacks of jealous courtiers. The younger 


1 Sons of the Admiral. 
Diego and Fernando Columbus. By Seth 
Harmon and Harry I. Shumway. Illus- 
trated by Paul Quinn (Page, Boston, 
373 pages). 


The Story of 


—. 


son, Fernando, half-brother to Diego and 
twelve years his junior, is preferred be- 
fore him in being chosen to accompany 
Columbus on his last voyage. Later 
Fernando wrote the life of the Admiral, 
hisfather. This biography is but one of a 
number of literary works that came from 
his gifted pen. 

The present story is in the main his- 
torically accurate. In the ‘Catholic 
Encyclopedia” you read that historians 
of the nineteenth century erroneously 
place the arrival of Columbus at La 
Rabida in the early part of his sojourn 
in Spain. In point of fact, Columbus 
came for the first time to La Rabida 
after his failure in 1492 to gain the 
interest and support of the Spanish 
sovereigns. There he met and won the 
support of Father Juan Perez, the con- 
fessor of the queen. Through this power- 
ful advocate he gained a hearing with 
Queen Isabella. Our authors fail to 
portray in sufficiently strong light that 
the funds necessary for the first voyage 
of Columbus came from the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Aragon. 

These defects are possibly of minor 
importance, and are not serious blemishes 
in this absorbing story. The pupil of 
the intermediate grades who reads ‘‘Sons 
of the Admiral’ will have a good grasp 
of the life and customs of the fifteenth 
century in Spain and in America. To- 
day the biographical method is commonly 
employed to make history more palat- 
able for pupils in these grades. This 
biography of characters important in our 
early history has all the charm of a novel. 
It may easily come to pass that some 
movie producer will solicit the right to 
screen this story. The film would have 
high educational value. As_ supple- 
mentary historical reading, the book. is 
recommended to every school library. 


Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M.,Litt.D.,LL.D. 
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The Liturgical Colors 


By RONALD Murray, C.P., S.T.D. 


“The vesture of the altar and of the celebrant and ministers must be 
of the color corresponding to the Office and the Mass of the day according 
to the use of the Roman Church, which is accustomed to use the five colors: 
white, red, green, violet and black.”' From this general rubric of the 
Missal, we deduce that the following items are intended: the antependium 
of the altar and the tabernacle canopy;? the dalmatic and tunic, the 
maniple, stole, chasuble, cope and humeral veil, and finally the burse and 
chalice veil. The articles enumerated constitute the vesture of the altar 
and of the celebrant and ministers, and should therefore be of the colors 
prescribed in the general Decree of the Missal. By positive legislation, 
however, additional colors are permitted in certain circumstances, and these 
are as follows: (1) at all Masses on the Third Sunday of Advent (mid- 
Advent or ““Gaudete” Sunday), and on the Fourth Sunday of Lent (mid- 
Lent or ‘‘Letare’’ Sunday), rose-colored vestments may be used in place 
of violet;* (2) real cloth of gold, by reason of its great value, is tolerated 
in place of white, red and green;* (3) and finally, cloth of silver may be 
used in place of white.® 

The mere reading of this general rubric of the Missal and the additions 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites should place the liturgical colors in a 
class by themselves, as the only colors approved by the Church for para- 
mentics; yet, it has been necessary time and again for the Holy See to 
condemn explicitly the use of other colors. Blue,® yellow,’ and golden- 
colored material which is not cloth of gold,’ are the most frequently con- 
demned in the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The same 
Congregation has likewise condemned the use .of vestments made of 

! General Rubrics of the Missal, XVIII, De Colore Paramentorum. 

2 In the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the covering of the tabernacle 
is always spoken of as ‘“‘conopzum”’ or ‘‘conopzum altaris’’; it is never referred to as 
the tabernacle veil, which definitely suggests that it is to be something more than two 
small pieces of cloth hanging before the tabernacle door. Where an already constructed 
tabernacle impedes the prescribed canopy, a veil before the tabernacle door would seem 
to be a step in the right direction. The canopy is to be used even though the tabernacle 
be constructed of silver, gold, or any other precious material (S.C.R. Decree 3520), and 
the contrary custom may not be retained (S.C.R. Decrees 3150 and 4137). The color 
of the canopy may be either white, or the color corresponding to the Office or Mass, 
black always excluded (S.C.R. Decree 3035, ad 10). 

3$.C.R. Decree 4084, ad 3. 

5 . Decrees 3145; 3191, ad 4; 3646, ad 2. 
. Decree 3646, ad 3. 
. Decrees 2704, ad 4; 2788, ad 2. 
. Decrees 2704, ad 4; 2769, Dubium 5, ad 1; 3082; 3191 ad 4 
. Decree 2986, ad 5. 
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various colors in which no one color predominates, for in some places a 
vari-colored vestment was used for all feasts merely because the prescribed 
color was represented in some minor detail of the vestment.’ 

The rubrics of the Missal regarding the colors of the vestments, which 
are to be strictly observed,” as well as the Decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, have as their object the primary or predominant color, 
and not the accessories. For example, while blue is forbidden as a pre- 
dominant color, it would be perfectly legitimate to have a set of vest- 
ments lined and trimmed with blue. In fact, the most beautiful set of 
white vestments I have ever used was lined and trimmed with blue; it 
was designed by and made for the French Benedictines of the Abbey of 
St. Peter in Solesmes. On the other hand, it would be forbidden to have 
vestments made of yellow or golden-colored cloth, and merely trimmed 
with cloth of gold, for the predominant hue would then be yellow or 
golden-colored, both of which are forbidden in the Decrees mentioned 
above. Needless to say, many sets of these vestments are used in spite 
of the rulings of the Holy See. So strict is the Church as to the introduc- 
tion or use of colors other than the prescribed ones, that even in poor 
churches which cannot afford the purchase of all the different colors,'' and 
rural churches and oratories which have a small income, the use of these 
yellow vestments is forbidden.'* 

Recently I had an occasion to visit a church which could hardly be 
included in the category of ‘‘poor churches” or “rural churches and ora- 
tories which have a small income,” and my opinion was asked on a new 
set of ‘gold vestments,’’ which in reality were yellow silk vestments 
trimmed with cloth of gold. After giving my frank opinion, I was told 
by the irate pastor that the new set of vestments was purchased from 
“a reputable firm on Barclay Street.’ He offered me the “reputable 
firm’s’’ most recent catalogue, in which vestments of yellow and golden- 
colored cloth, as well as ‘‘all other liturgical colors,” were advertised, the 
inference of course being that yellow and golden-colored belonged to the 
category of liturgical colors. In the same catalogue, in order to increase 
the sale of linen surplices for the clergy, the opinions of liturgists were 
quoted which favored linen instead of lace surplices (could any priest 
possibly prefer what has been aptly described by one of our bishops as 
“lace curtains” to the simple dignity of a linen surplice?); but, sad to say, 
the Decrees mentioned in this paper regarding the liturgical colors were 
entirely overlooked. It is easy to see why liturgists'®’ warn those who 
purchase vestments to be sure of the color and material, for even though 
a firm be ‘“‘reputable,’”’ its motives may be tainted with commercialism, or 
it may be that the firm does not know the prescriptions of the Church. 

°S.C.R. Decrees 2769, Dubium 5, ad 2; 2682, ad 50. 

S.C.R. Decrees 2675; 2682, ad 50; 2769, Dubium 5, ad 3. 

"$.C.R. Decree 3191, ad 4. 

#2$.C.R. Decree 3779, ad 3. 


8 For example, Van der Stappen, ‘‘Sacra Liturgia,” III, Q. 123, nota. Quoted by 
Wapelhorst, ‘“‘Compendium Sacre Liturgie” (11th ed., 1931), p. 52. 
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However, this lack of knowledge should never be attributable to a priest 
purchasing furnishings for the altar or vestments for the sacred ministers, 

A problem would certainly present itself to a conscientious pastor who 
already possesses a set of vestments, the use of which is forbidden in the 
Decrees already mentioned. Provision has been made by the Sacred 
Congregation for these cases, however, but it has likewise affixed two 
conditions. If the church is poor (which would exclude churches and 
oratories with an income sufficient to purchase new vestments without any 
inconvenience), the bishop (which would exclude even the Superior General 
of exempt Religious Institutes) can permit that the forbidden vestments 
be used until they are worn out,'* but they may not be renewed.” 

While the Church is adamant in not allowing new colors to be used in 
liturgical functions, she is very lenient as regards the various shades of 
the approved liturgical colors. It stands to reason that all shades of the 
same color do not show up equally well under all circumstances, so in the 
selection of the shade of the liturgical color to be used great care should 
be taken as to the setting in which the vestments will be used. Thus, in 
a well-lighted church, soft shades of red, green and violet are the best 
adapted to the light; while if the church or chapel be dark, lighter shades 
of the same color make a better appearance. The fault of buying vest- 
ments from a catalogue without any idea of their particular hue until they 
arrive, is far too common. A competent craftsman for the making of 
articles of vestment and vesture is as necessary as a competent architect 
for the construction of an edifice, but, sad to say, the former is far less 
frequently employed. It might be added that vestments made to order 
by really competent craftsmen are no more expensive than those purchased 
from a catalogue. 

It must be granted that much progress has been made in this country 
in regard to ecclesiastical art, especially in the building of churches accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of the Church. But the branch of paramentics, 
which is so intimately connected with the dignity, of divine worship, has 
been seriously neglected. I make my own the thoughts expressed some 
years ago by a writer’ on the same subject: ‘Christian artists have hardly 
given it a thought, and as a result it has completely fallen a prey to that 
enemy of all true art—commercialism. The introduction of machine 
methods with their mechanical reproduction has supplanted the delicate 
ingenuity of the Christian mind, and prevented the employment of that 
fine artistic sensitiveness of the human hand which is capable of giving 
to a work the simple esthetic yet rare character so much admired in 
medieval embroidery. Furthermore, commercial speculation by em- 
ploying every mechanical device of modern machinery has debased the 
quality of materials for church goods, and lowered them to the level of 


4S.C.R. Decree 2675. 
16S C.R. Decree 3082. 
16 George Metlake, in The Ecclesiastical Review, XLII, 144. 
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ordinary and cheap articles of fashion or domestic ware. Commercialism 
in the production of art, and mercenary speculation by which the material 
used in the manufacture of church goods has gradually deteriorated, were 
however not the only causes which lowered the standard formerly main- 
tained for the making of vestments. There was a third element which 
contributed to the degrading process, and caused a setting aside of the 
true liturgical colors, and brought about a substitution of an entirely false 
composition in symbolical arrangement and meaning, and in artistic taste. 
This deterioration arose, strangely enough, from the excessive application 
of scientific research to the sphere of art, and created a chronic disease of 
bad taste in color.”” Sad to say, this disease is as prevalent to-day as 
when these words were written thirty years ago. 

Speaking of the color of the vestments required for the celebration of 
Mass, Father Davis, S.J.,!’ in one of the few authorities quoted for his 
opinions in liturgical matters, says: ‘‘In future, a particular tint of purple 
is to be used. A sample may be obtained from the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Consistory (S.C. Czr., June 24, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
August 10, 1933, p. 841).”’ Even at first sight there is some mistake, for 
it is not within the scope of the Sacred Consistorial or Ceremonial Con- 
gregation to define the color of the Mass vestments, but this privilege is 
reserved to the Sacred Congregation of Rites.'"* A reading of the Decree 
itself assures us that he has made a mistake in interpreting the Decree, for 
it is not speaking of the vestments used at Mass, but of the garb and 
insignia of Cardinals, bishops and prelates, and all those who have the 
privilege of wearing purple." It is to be fervently hoped that no simple 
priest applied for a sample, for his action might be regarded as presump- 
tion by the Roman authorities. 

The general rules for the use of the various colors of vestments and 
articles of vesture are well known even by the laity, but it might be well 
to enumerate the more important exceptions to these rules, all of which 
are commanded by the positive legislation of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. The canopy and the antependium of the altar during exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament must always be white.” If, however, exposition 
and reposition of the Blessed Sacrament take place immediately after the 
celebration of Mass or the Divine Office, and the celebrant and ministers 
do not leave the altar, the color of the canopy and the antependium need 


17 “Moral and Pastoral Theology” (3rd ed., 1938), III, 171, footnote. 

18 Cfr. Priimmer O.P., ‘‘Manuale Theol. Moralis” (8th ed., 1935), I, p. 117. 

19 Tn reality, the Decree referred to is on page 341 of the issue quoted, and reads 
partially as follows: ‘‘Sacre huic Congregationi, cui maxime cordi est, ut que ab 
Ecclesie legibus statuuntur circa vestes et insignia Eminentissimorum Cardinalium, 
Excellentissimorum Episcoporum nec non Reverendissimorum Prelatorum, Familiarium 
Summi Pontificis et omnium eorum qui hac in re idem privilegium habent, fideliter custo- 
diantur. ... Qua in re ut omnes varietates vitentur et ille omnino statuatur color ad- 
hibendus qui vere violaceus sit et omnibus communis ad quos pertinet....’’ See also 
THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEwW, October, 1933, p. 87. 

20 S.C.R. Decrees 1615, ad 7, 8, 9: 2673. 
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not be changed, even though it be not white.*!_ Another exception to the 
general rule that the canopy and antependium should follow the color of 
the Office is this: at Exequies and on All Souls’ Day at the Altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament, both should be violet.” 

However, the color of the vestments used for the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass should be of the color of the Office of the day, 
even though the Blessed Sacrament be exposed.** Black, however, is 
never to be used in expositions or processions of the Blessed Sacrament; 
and in Masses and Offices of the Dead, exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
must not take place.** If the Exposition of the Forty Hours takes place 
on All Souls’ Day, a Mass is to be celebrated corresponding to the Forty 
Hours, but all other Masses celebrated in the church are to be celebrated 
for the dead in violet vestments, and not at the altar of Exposition.” 

In conclusion, a word about the obligation of observing the Rubrics of 
the Missal and the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation ot Rites. Customs 
contrary to the rubrics of the Missal are corruptions, and to be abolished.” 
All the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites published in the 
Authentic Decrees, and from which all Decrees in this paper were quoted, 
have the same authority as though they emanated from the Holy Father 
himself;*” they derogate contrary customs and oblige in conscience, but 
in particular cases recourse may be had to the Holy See.* 
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The Eyes of the Pupil 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


The importance of the eyes in all school work is obvious. The eye is 
one of the most active and at the same time one of the most delicate of 
the mechanisms in the human body. Through it is gained over 85 per cent 
of all sense impressions. 

The eye is a willing worker. It can and does work at a strenuous rate 
over long periods of time. The brain is its taskmaster. An obedient 
servant, the eye will remain at work faithfully under bad seeing conditions. 
Pressure of work brings no complaint from this humble servant, but fatigue 
takes its toll. He who uses his eye imprudently pays for it in loss of energy, 
in discomfort of eye and body, in lack of efficiency in all types of work, and 
finally even in the loss of health or of sight. These effects come to pass 
gradually, so gradually that the imprudent user of his eyes is not even con- 
scious of them. 

Industry, seeking the efficiency of the worker, has conducted tests that 
show a definite correlation between the condition of the eye and general 
bodily efficiency. ‘‘Tests on thousands of workers,’’ writes Miller in 
“Easier Reading,’ “have proved that under uniquely favorable seeing 
conditions human efficiency is 96 per cent at the end of a three-hour 
working period, as opposed to 21 per cent under average conditions. 
And in schools, where eye-conservation is tremendously important, pupil 
failures have been reduced by 21 per cent by simply giving adequate care 
to pupil eyesight.” 

Responsibility of School 


The school has a definite responsibility to conserve the sight of the 
pupil. Without doubt, the blind or those who are likely to lose their vision 
should learn to read Braille. These unfortunate groups cannot be handled 
in the regular classroom; special provision must be made for them. It is 
possible to adjust the conditions of the normal classroom to the needs of 
the low-vision group. The principal of a school will attempt to adapt 
methods of instruction to their needs. It is a mistake to segregate the 
blind or the low-vision pupils from their fellows. They will better attain 
a desirable social maturity through association with the pupils of normal 
vision. Special rooms and classes in regular schools, with instruction 
adjusted to their needs, are better than special schools for the blind and 
those with defective eyesight. 

An analysis of the census figures will give the school administrator pause. 
It is found that about 60 per cent of the blind lost their vision after the 
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age of 24. What causes account for this loss of sight after the individual 
has reached physical maturity? No research has yet given us the answer 
to this question, but the fact points to the need of preventive measures in 
the elementary period as a means of averting loss of sight in later years. 
It is difficult to educate the blind, and when we join illiteracy with blind- 
ness we have an individual who needs institutional care. 


Let us by all means have classes in sight-saving for children with low 
vision. Those pupils who do not have adequate vision to carry on regular 
work under normal conditions, must have special provision made for them. 
This is simple prudence. The adjustment will prevent retardation and 
will conserve the vision which they possess. An accurate survey of the 
eye conditions of the pupils in a school will reveal the number of those who 
need adapted instruction in special classrooms. These special classrooms 
should have as large a degree as possible of natural lighting. An east or 
west exposure with unilateral lighting will do much to eliminate glare. 
Where artificial lighting is required, it should be of the indirect type. 
All equipment in a special room for low-visioned children should be de- 
signed to aid them in doing their work effectively and easily. Movable 
seating enables the teacher to place the pupils at all times in the best 
possible relation to natural light and to the sources of artificial light. The 
textbooks for this group should be in large type—18 to 24 point, if possible. 
The blackboard will be of much service. The contrast of bold white letter- 
ing against the black surface makes the task of reading easy and pleasant. 
The projector and daylight screen can be used to advantage in the pres- 
entation of rich supplementary work. The expense of the special equip- 
ment so far indicated is not great, but where it is found that a state school 
system makes better provision for this group than is possible in a given 
parish school, it may be well, under proper precautions, to permit a transfer 
of a low-visioned pupil. 


Adequate Lighting 


School administrators and teachers must become ‘“‘eye-conscious.”’ 
We have given too little attention to adequate natural and artificial light- 
ing and the elimination of glare. There is to-day a growing emphasis on 
eye conservation. From a number of sources the school learns of pupils 
who suffer from impaired vision. The oculist in his private or clinic prac- 
tice frequently finds children with markedly defective vision. It is strictly 
in order for him to inform the school of children having visual acuity of 
20/70 or less in the better eye after refraction. The medical examination 
conducted in the school frequently reveals the exact number of children 
with abnormal vision. The observant teacher in the regular classroom 
will detect eye conditions that interfere with the progress of the pupil. 

Twenty-seven States have established sight-saving classes: Frequently 
special state appropriations are given to local school boards that establish 
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these classes. The membership of a class may consist of low-visioned 
pupils from the town or city and from the surrounding territory. It has 
been found impractical to handle more than 15 or 16 pupils in a sight-saving 
class. The aims of this special class are chiefly to eliminate eye strain in 
the educational process, to train children to conserve the degree of vision 
they possess, and finally to give them some vocational guidance. 

We must avoid giving the sight-saving pupil the impression that he is 
‘‘a thing apart.’’ No attempt is made to give the pupil with impaired 
vision different physical surroundings; his environment is precisely the 
same as that of the child with normal vision. In much the same manner 
we expose both groups to the same school curriculum, but in the sight- 
saving classes we adjust the method of instruction to the needs of the 
visually handicapped. The casual visitor would become aware of their 
handicap only when he adverted to the special attention given to eye care 
and to the special equipment provided for them. He would note, for 
instance, that these pupils had textbooks in large, clear type; heavy, 
soft lead pencils; unglazed paper, either plain or with lines far apart; 
maps without detail and with strongly contrasting colors; typewriters 
with bold-faced type; a special thick chalk for blackboard use; and a variety 
of other materials that adapt the learning process to weak eyes. 

Above all, the teacher of the sight-saving group must not lose touch with 
regular classroom procedure. In certain subjects where the use of the 
eyes is not close or excessive the handicapped group can join with the 
pupils of normal vision. Both groups should take part equally in oral 
recitation, but the handicapped pupils should not be permitted to do 
written work in the regular classroom when a special classroom is available. 
Unilateral lighting of classrooms is generally conceded to be superior to 
any other type of lighting. It is doubly important that we give the 
handicapped pupil the best form of lighting, both natural and artificial. 
Authorities are agreed that for writing the light should reach the pupil 
from the left rear (or, in case he is left-handed, from the right rear), and 
for reading the light should reach the pupil from either the right or left 
rear. It is contrary to hygienic principles to place a pupil at any time in a 
position that forces him to face the light. 


Infractions of Visual Hygiene 


It is easy to state the facts of hygiene that should govern school lighting 
procedure, but only too frequently we find they are disregarded. If a 
pupil must face a window during a recitation or discussion period, his eye 
is forced to adjust itself to highly contrasting light intensities. He cannot 
do this without discomfort and possible injury to the eye. Ona bright day, 
even a few minutes of exposure to the glare of sunlight streaming through 
the classroom windows will cause marked discomfort. It is, of course, a 
mistake to call upon a pupil to read or write with his back to the windows; 
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there is the same difficulty of adjustment to contrasting light intensities, 
He is working in his own shadow. It is equally offensive to have the pupil 
face the light while reading or writing. He will look out the windows 
occasionally, and his eyes will be subjected to constant reflected glare from 
the paper over which he is working. 

Modern techniques have at times been introduced into the classroom in 
such a way as to offend against the physiology of the eye. The hollow 
square and circular formation of pupils engaged in recitation or discussion, 
forces about 50 per cent of the class to face the light. This is faulty pro- 
cedure. Why not make use of a formation in an are of a circle? This 
formation lends itself admirably to purposes of discussion as well as of 
recitation. Where we have the desks on runners or the individual unit 
type of seating, it is best to place them in a diagonal line with the focal 
center slightly to the left of the front right-hand corner of the room. This 
arrangement makes the light reach the pupil from the left rear. Where we 
have bilateral lighting, this diagonal arrangement cannot be used. We 
must have recourse, in such a case, to the conventional front to rear seat- 
ing. Tables for the use of pupils during study periods are gaining in popu- 
larity. The teacher who makes use of a table should seat pupils on one side 
of the table only. Many sins have been committed in the current use of 
movable furniture in the classroom. It must be admitted, however, that 
movable furniture makes it easy to place a left-handed pupil in correct 


angle to the light at all times. We do not condemn any modern improve- 
ments, but we object to calling any method, device or plan an improvement 
when it violates hygiene principles. 


Care of the Visually Handicapped 


It is a truism to say that we must secure adequate, well-diffused, well- 
distributed illumination without glare for the tasks the eyes are called upon 
to perform. In the case of those who are visually handicapped, it is im- 
perative that this be done if the measure of vision they possess is to be 
properly safeguarded. Various recent studies have convinced us, if con- 
viction were necessary, that too great care cannot be exercised in the care 
of the eyes. One study determines that the eyes of office employees are 
engaged in reading of some kind or other 70 per cent of the time. One- 
fourth of the total consumption of bodily energy, another study reveals, 
is due to seeing employed in reading. Psychologists differ greatly in their 
estimates of the percentage of impressions received through each of the 
sense organs. Some supply very definite figures with an air of finality, 
while others assert that these estimates are purely subjective. We may or 
may not agree with the psychologist who gives the following distribution: 
taste, 1 per cent; smell, 2 per cent; touch, 4 per cent; hearing, 8 per cent; 
and sight, 85 per cent. We have assumed that 85 per cent is an approxi- 
mate estimate in the case of sight. Certainly there is common agreement 
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that the visual sense is the vehicle of the vast majority of the impressions 
the brain receives. 

Fortunately, parents are becoming increasingly conscious of the need 
for great care of the vision of children. Doctors will advise on the measure 
of prenatal care that will safeguard the sight of the unborn child. During 
the pre-school period parents must give adequate attention to the eyes and 
to bodily conditions that may affect the eyes; it is simple folly to allow a 
diseased condition of the eye to grow progressively worse through lack of 
treatment. In all large cities hospital dispensaries will give without charge 
needed treatment to the eyes of the children of the poor. The pastor may 
find that the poor are loath to ask for help; a word from him will convince 
them that they should accept, even seek, free treatment for the eyes of 
their children. The correction or the treatment of incipient conditions 
that threaten the health of the eyes will save the schoolchild much discom- 
fort and prepare him to engage on equal terms with other children in the 
school tasks that make such heavy demands upon the eyes. 

The school must take the child as he is, with normal vision or with ab- 


normal vision. School administrators and teachers will make every 
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effort to keep normal eyes normal, and will employ all aids and precau- 
tions that science affords for the benefit of those with abnormal vision. 


Intensity of Illumination 


Adequate intensity of illumination is an important factor in the care of 
the eyes. What constitutes this adequate intensity? . Illuminating engi- 
neers, ophthalmologists, psychologists, and educators disagree among 
themselves. There is a degree of intensity below which it is inadvisable 
for normal eyes to work. In an effort to find this a unit was devised for 
measuring illumination. This unit is known as the foot-candle. This 
unit of measure, based on the light of a standard candle, is within the 
experience of all peoples. A foot-candle is the illumination from one 
standard candle on a surface one foot from the light source. ‘It represents,”’ 
says Bulletin 96 of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
(1935), ‘‘the amount of light a candle will cast on a surface placed one foot 
away.” It is commonly recommended that 15 to 20 foot-candles be pro- 
vided for the work carried on in regular classrooms by pupils of normal 
eyesight. Higher intensities are needed for tasks that require close work, 
such as sewing and drafting. For severe and prolonged tasks such as 
proof reading, watch repairing, fine machine work and fine needle work, 
50 to 100 foot-candles are recommended. Pupils with seriously defective 
vision require the greater intensities to compensate for the inability of the 
eyes to carry their full share of the seeing load. It is commonly conceded, 
however, that 35 foot-candles of glareless, well-diffused light is sufficient 
for those with seriously impaired vision. Unobstructed natural lighting 
will easily produce this level of ilumination. Auxiliary artificial luminaries 
will maintain the desired level of illumination if properly placed on the 
darker side of the classroom. The falling off of natural lighting from the 
window side of a classroom to the inner row of desks is properly pictured in 
a ratio of 20 to 1. The paracyl type of lighting units is ideal for black- 
boards. It is estimated that 150-watt lamps in these units will direct 50 
foot-candles of additional light evenly over the entire blackboard surface. 


Other Factors in the Conservation of Vision 


Through experiment it has been determined that a correct color combina- 
tion contributes to effective lighting. In certain sight-saving classes flat 
pastel green on the walls has been used with an off-white ceiling. This 
green is a cool tint that creates a subduing effect, and a receding color that 
tends to make the room appear larger. It soothes the nerves and reduces 
the factor of noise that proceeds from frayed nerves; this results in in- 
creased efficiency. 

The quantity and the quality of lighting plays an important part in the 
conservation of vision. But lighting is only half the problem. The 
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characteristics of the printed page are of almost equal importance. We 
must avoid the use of glossy paper in books, maps, and other material for 
reading. The combination of a non-glossy cream paper and a dull black 
ink provides the optimum in readability. The size of the type in text- 
books should be adjusted to the visual capacity of children of various ages, 
Children with impaired vision will require larger point type and more points 
of “‘leading’”’ than is necessary for the pupil of normal vision. The print 
should be a plain block type which is easily read. Any kind of Old English 
type and other fancy lettering is out of place. Finally, short lines are pref- 
erable; a long line causes fatigue of the eye muscles. There is inadequate 
research on this point, but it is generally accepted that a four-inch line is 
the absolute maximum for prolonged reading. A still narrower page is 
preferable in textbooks. 

The problem of adequate reading conditions is one that demands the 
attention of every teacher. Frequently the classroom teacher must make 
adjustments on his own initiative. The solution of the problem makes for 
increased efficiency and good health. 
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Church of St. Antoninus 


By E..iotr L. CHISLING 


On September 16 of this year, contracts were signed for the upper church 
structure of St. Antoninus Church, Newark, New Jersey. This must be 
considered a milestone in the history of this important parish, since the 
completion of the upper church has been postponed for almost thirty years. 
From the day Father Byrne said the first Mass on Pentecost Sunday, May 
16, 1875, to the present day, the parish has slowly and steadily grown 
through the tireless labors of the distinguished pastors and superiors that 
have administered office at St. Antoninus for these past sixty-five years. 

To record in detail the history of this parish and events that have led 
up to the present church building operation is outside the aim of the pres- 
ent article. For the purpose we have in view, it is sufficient to dwell 
briefly on the past years, noting especially the various building operations 
in the course of its career. 

St. Antoninus parish was the first Dominican parish founded in the 
State of New Jersey. It was at the invitation of Bishop Corrigan, who 
presided over the Newark Diocese, that the Order of Preachers came to 
settle in Newark, and it is recorded that both the acceptance of his invita- 
tion and the development of the parish brought great happiness to him. 
It fell to Father Byrne to choose a site and utilize the wooden structures 
thereon for his parish purposes. The work he started was continued by his 
successors, and their efforts have endeared them to the faithful and to the 
Newark Diocese. Father Byrne used as his chapel an old wooden barn 
which was part of his original purchase, making simple alterations to adapt 
it for the spiritual requirements. It must be remembered that in those 
days St. Antoninus was located in an outlying and sparsely populated sec- 
tion of Newark, where there were few parishioners. Some of those had to 
travel great distances to reach this newly established church. 

Father Byrne was succeeded by Father Turner, who erected a frame con- 
vent on the site and also enlarged the building used as a rectory. He, in 
turn, was succeeded by Father John Antoninus Rochford, ex-Provincial, 
Father Eugene Vincent Flood, and Father James Francis Colbert, respec- 
tively. Father Colbert planned the erection of a new school building, 
which was completed in 1899 and served the parish for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The next to be appointed as pastor was Father Raymond Meagher, 
later to become Provincial. Under his direction was erected the rectory 
which is used to-day. Before its completion, St. Antoninus was declared a 
priory, and Father Meagher became its first prior. Following Father 
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Meagher came Father Francis Augustine Gafferney, who was the first to 
have plans drawn for a new church, but he was succeeded in office by Father 
Heffernan before these plans had reached more than a preliminary stage. 
Father Heffernan found his parish well-disposed towards a new church, and 
he therefore continued with the development of plans calling for a pre- 
tentious French Gothic church. However, its cost was found prohibitive, 
and it was decided that only the basement church section would be built 
at that time. Work was started in 1912, and the present basement was 
completed and dedicated on Rosary Sunday, October 6, 1912. It is this 
basement which serves as the foundation for the upper church now being 
erected. 


In June, 1916, Father Heffernan’s term in office ended, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Father Aloysius Hinch who, in his two terms in office, removed 
the parish debt that had been his inheritance. He also started a fund for 
the continuation of the upper church, and this was turned over to Father 
Heffernan who was again appointed to this parish. Father Heffernan 
lost little time in reviving the interest of his parish in completing the 
upper church, but unfortunately, shortly after he assumed his duties, a 
fire destroyed the school building which had served for twenty-five years. 
At this fire, he exposed himself to the elements and contracted a heavy cold 
which developed into pneumonia and resulted in his death. Father Hef- 
fernan is remembered for his splendid achievements and his spiritual de- 
votion by all who knew him. Father George Conlon was elected to the 
office of prior and faced the problem of a new school. The continuation of 
the church building was, of necessity, forgotten for the time being, and a 
new and model school was erected, which stands to-day. Father Conlon 
was succeeded by Father Jordan Foley, Father Augustine Sullivan, and 
Father Henry Duggan, each serving a single term. 

We now come to the present superior, Father Walter Gregory Moran, 
who came to St. Antoninus from St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New York where he 
served with the unusual distinction of being the only prior to have remained 
in office for four successive terms. His part in bringing to completion the 
beautiful edifice of St. Vincent Ferrer’s and in removing its debt will re- 
main one of the glorious pages in the history of the Province. Possessing 
great executive ability and a charm that endears him to all his parish- 
ioners and to the clergy, he has continued the constructive work of his 
predecessors. Under his guidance the school is a model of efficiency and 
has received diocesan praise. Father Moran was installed in 1935, and 
his first term passed quickly. He was chosen for a second term in 1938, 
and lost no time in planning for the upper church structure which had now 
remained uncompleted for twenty-eight years. A quick review of this 
quarter-century of war and national economic upheavals would reveal 
some good reasons why costly church construction was not undertaken. 
The depression period proved as great a trial to St. Antoninus as it did to 
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all other churches in the diocese. Notwithstanding this, in 1939 Father 
Moran planned to proceed with the upper church, as further delay might 
result in a permanent abandonment of this long-postponed project. 

To build the upper church along lines and from plans determined twenty- 
eight years ago was not only inadvisable but also impossible, inasmuch as 
the cost of so large a structure would be prohibitive if attempted under the 
conditions prevailing to-day. Father Moran, therefore, instructed his 
architect to proceed with the plans for an upper church, reducing it in 
height, and designing the church, both exterior and interior, with little 
ornamentation and in such a manner that the church would retain beauty 
in its simplicity. There could be no departure in the plan from the base- 
ment church, since the upper church had to follow the main bearing walls 
and piers below. In itself, this large area was not conducive to keeping the 
costs down to a proper point. The general heights of the nave and transepts 
were kept as low as possible, without destroying the minimum require- 
ments of the design. Preliminary plans revealed that the work could be 
undertaken without placing too much of a burden of debt on the parish. 
Work on the final plans was therefore started in the Spring of 1940 after 
permission had been received from Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh who pre- 
sides over the diocese. The estimates received from bidders were fortu- 
nately satisfactory, and, as previously stated, contracts were signed. 
As this article is written, work has just been started. 


The Exterior of the Church 


The exterior design of the church calls for a simple English Gothic 
treatment of brick and limestone trim. The exterior of the present base- 
ment terminates at a watertable line. This entire exterior surface is of a 
blue granite ashlar with cast stone trim. The brick chosen for the exterior 
of the new church is a range of soft, light buff shades. The present priory 
is of a cold gray brick, and the school of a light buff-colored brick which is 
not much warmer than the priory brick. Neither of these bricks was satis- 
factory to the architect from the standpoint of color. He therefore chose 
a brick for the new church which, while possessing more warmth, at the 
same time would not contrast too greatly with the school and priory. 
Limestone trim will be used sparingly, except at the main South doorways. 
At this point, the doorway openings and surrounding masonry are entirely 
of limestone. The tympanums over both doorways are carved and will 
contain the Papal and Dominican arms. High in the South gable is a 
limestone niche, later to contain the stone figure of St. Antoninus. The 
canopy of this niche is part of the design which continues up into the lime- 
stone cross capping the South gable. Limestone is used throughout for 
buttress weatherings, caps, copings, window heads and sills. All exterior 
steps will be of granite. 

The main church roof is of graduated slate, laid in a range of shades from 
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light green to light purple. Sloping roofs are of copper with the aisle 
roofs constructed with standing seams. Flat roofs, not seen from the ex- 
terior, will all be built-up tar and gravel roofing. All exterior walls will be 
carefully waterproofed with damp proofing, copper flashing, and a coating 
of mastic waterproofing on the interior surfaces. Expense has not been 
spared in making this building watertight. In addition, ample furring 
space exists between all exterior masonry and interior finishes. 


The Interior of the Church 


The church plan is cruciform, and its area will provide for a seating of 
approximately 1100. While the upper church plan follows exactly the 
plan of the basement, the architect has designed the nave so that the wall 
treatment continues straight through to the apse without the interruption 
of the transepts appearing to shorten the nave. This has been accom- 
plished by dropping the height of both transepts slightly, which in turn 
abut the nave walls at a large archway on each side of the nave. There is 
no change in height, width, and detail of the nave and sanctuary. Only at 
the apse, where the main high altar is located, does the nave design come 
toanend. The apse walls rise to a vaulted plaster termination in contrast 
to the trussed ceiling of the nave and sanctuary. The transepts are similar 
to the nave in size and design; only in height do they differ. At the South 
end of the church is installed a large narthex, which contains at its East end 
the baptistry, and at its West end a stairway to the choir and organ loft 
which is built over the narthex. 

Flanking each side of the nave is a wide aisle space, the roof of which 
is below the clerestory windows. These aisle spaces contain in addition to 
broad aisles a narrow row of pews. In the corresponding spaces on the 
North side of the transepts are found two chapels, the Rosary Chapel on the 
West and St. Joseph’s Chapel on the East. Adjoining the Rosary Chapel 
are a working sacristy, closets, and a stairway to the basement church. 
Adjoining the St. Joseph’s Chapel are the priest’s sacristy, a stairway to the 
basement, and the passage connection to the priory, which is built over and 
is identical with the basement connection to the priory. In each transept 
is provided space for a future shrine and two confessionals; six beauti- 
fully carved oak confessionals in the basement church will be ample for the 
time being. From each transept is a doorway to the enclosed stair lead- 
ing to the side entrances. These stairways lead only to the exterior, and 
do not connect with the basement level. 

The materials of the upper church are simple and dignified. The 
richness of color will eventually be supplied in the stained glass, the deco- 
rated ceilings, dossals, and other fitments. While many of these fitments 
must of necessity be omitted now, the high altar and chapel altars will be 
completed with the general construction. The aisles of the nave, the 
sanctuary and chapel floors, the narthex and baptistry floors, and the 





CHURCH OF ST. ANTONINUS 


floor of the priest’s sacristy will be paved with a red asphalt tile, trimmed 
with black borders. Floor areas under pews will be a painted cement finish. 
All stair risers, treads, and bases within the church will be of marble. The 
lower part of the nave, sanctuary, transepts, narthex, chapels, all arches 
and doorways, and other miscellaneous features are trimmed with an imita- 
tion limestone in cement plaster. All other wall surfaces are covered with 
a tinted acoustic plaster, which terminates at the cornice or ceiling lines. 
The roof construction is of steel and concrete, with trusses covered with 
pine and stained to resemble solid wooden trusses. The panels of each bay 
are divided by purlins and rafters, with panel surfaces of celotex fibre board. 
This same ceiling treatment extends also to the aisles and transepts. 
At some future date, these ceilings may be decorated in color, and this 
will add greatly to the beauty of the interior. All woodwork in the church 
for doors, trim, and other fitments will be of red oak. The narthex screen 
dividing narthex and nave is also of red oak. The lower part of this screen 
contains leaded glass panels in addition to three pairs of doors from the 
aisles. All is executed in a simple manner, and terminates in a choir loft 
parapet which is designed with a few carved members. 


The Lighting of the Church 


Careful study has been given to the lighting of the church. Since it is 
not possible to secure indirect or concealed lighting where ceilings are high, 
without having to overcome tremendous difficulties, the system of lighting 
chosen will resemble modern lighting of interiors as nearly as it can be done 
without detracting in any way from the beauty of the interior. The main 
lighting fixtures hang down into the nave, sanctuary, and transepts in 
much the same way as has been customary for many years in churches; 
but the fixtures will give little or no light from the glass cylinder walls 
comprising the fixture. Only from the bottom of each fixture, from a 
special panel contained within the unit and coming through a lens, will the 
light be distributed over the floor areas. The source of this light will not 
be apparent, unless of course one looks up directly at the lights. It is 
hoped that a very pleasing effect will be secured from this carefully planned 
scheme of lighting. Ample lighting will also be provided 1n all other rooms 
and outside stairways. 

The windows of this church contain no tracery. This has been omitted 
with a view towards keeping down costs of construction. Windows in the 
main body of the church will contain temporary amber and purple shades 
of glass leaded in large geometric patterns. All other casement windows 
will contain clear leaded glass. Finished stained glass will be installed as 
rapidly as donations or memorials are given for that purpose by the parish- 
ioners. Every window contained within the new upper church will be 
framed with steel and casement windows. 

Since so many fitments are left for future installation, the permanent 
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altars to be installed at this time are to be made of colored marbles that 
will enrich the sanctuary and the chapels. The main altar is a liturgical 
altar table set on three marble steps. The first and third steps to the altar 
are of Verde Antique marble. The second is a marble called Champville, 
which is a soft cream color. The altar frontal and sides are also of Champ- 
ville marble, set on a recessed base of Belgian Black, which allows the cele- 
brant to stand close to the altar without the interference of the usual 
projecting base. In the center of the frontal is set a cross in a diamond 
shape carved in Red Numidian marble. The mensa, or table top, is of 
Belgian Black marble divided into three sections. The center section, or 
altar stone, will contain the five carved crosses representing the five wounds 
of Our Saviour, and the recessed reliquary which is set into the altar stone 
on the center line near the front edge. This reliquary will contain the 
relics that will be placed therein at the time of consecration. On this altar 
table will be set a metal tabernacle. There will be no other embellishments, 
except that behind the tabernacle, and affixed to the altar, will be a metal 
shaft and shelf for receiving the cross or the Blessed Sacrament during ex- 
position. Behind this altar will be installed a colorful dossal which will 
frame the entire high altar. On each side of the sanctuary in a concealed 
trough will be placed flood lights for the lighting of the high altar. 

Both the Rosary and St. Joseph’s altars will be similar except for the 
marbles used. Both will stand on a single step of Red Levanto marble, 
and both will be set tightly into a recess against a wall which contains over- 
head a three-light window. The altar frontal and sides of the Rosary 
altar will be of Red Verona marble, while St. Joseph’s altar will be Verde 
Antique. Both these altars also will have a recessed Belgian Black marble 
base. The mensa of both altars will be of Champville marble made in one 
piece, and will contain the five carved crosses and reliquaries described for 
the high altar. The walls above the back of each mensa will either be 
decorated at a later date, or will contain a dossal at this time. 

Returning to the sanctuary and its fitments, the contract calls for the 
installation of a wrought iron communion rail with red leather cushions. 
This railing crosses the entire width of the sanctuary and also the depth of 
each transept for a total length of ninety feet. The contract also provides 
for an ambry on the Gospel side of the apse. Left for the future will be the 
credence and sedilia and any other permanent furniture that may be de- 
cided upon. Wrought-iron grilles will eventually fill the openings divid- 
ing the sanctuary from the chapels. Similar grilles may also be installed 
within the openings to chapels from each transept. 


The Church Entrances 


Some explanation must be given for the present entrances to the upper 
church and the many steps necessary to reach this level from the sidewalks. 
When the original church was designed, and due to the cathedral-like size 
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of the structure planned, the main floor level and the steps leading to it 
naturally were kept in their proper relation to the entire scheme. The 
original basement was built accordingly with its roof slab destined later to 
become the upper church floor slab. This required a flight of seventeen 
steps from the adjoining sidewalks. To overcome this difficulty was im- 
possible. Furthermore, the space for these steps at the South main 
entrances was far from being adequate. The only solution possible seemed 
to call for a stairway or steps coming from each side of the main entrance 
arriving at a platform level to ease the climb and to enable the steps to 
continue directly into the church. Two important disagreeable features 
were overcome with this solution of the problem. The seventeen steps, 
which would have appeared unsightly as an entry to the church are now 
hidden somewhat by the parapet wall supporting each flight of steps. 
Secondly, the long flight is broken by a landing which will make the climb 
less difficult. The same condition applied to each of the side entrances, 
At the West stairway, all but a few of these steps are contained within an 
enclosed stairhall. On the East, advantage is taken of the grade adjoining 
the priory, and a ramp has been installed from the front which rises gradu- 
ally to the East entrance, reducing the steps within the stairhall to eight in 
number. 

The height of the church from sidewalk to ridge is 64 feet. The interior 
total length of the church, including narthex and apse, is 179 feet. The 
width of the nave is 37 feet, while the total width of nave and aisles is 72 
feet. The total width of nave and transepts is 112 feet. The interior 
height of the nave to the ridge is 53 feet, while the height to the top of the 
cornice line is 35 feet. The present schedule calls for completion of this 
work approximately in April, 1941, but it is expected that delays may occur 
due to the present National defense program and the great demands made 
by this program for labor and materials. However, when completed, St. 
Antoninus will then contain the three major units comprising its home: 
namely, the church, the school, and the priory. 











Canonical Regulations Concerning 
Church Edifices 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Ecclesiastical Art and Architecture 


There are no very recent Decrees of the Holy See concerning church 
edifices, but a few fairly recent regulations are worth mentioning here. 
On the occasion of the dedication of the new Vatican Picture Gallery, 
October 27, 1932, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, took occasion to speak 
on the Catholic ideals in church buildings. Since every church is the 
house of God and a house of prayer, the whole construction must tend 
towards that singular purpose of our sacred edifices. The supreme good 
quality of the whole construction, furnishings, and decorations must be 
dignified and conducive to prayer and recollection. 

The Supreme Pontiff sternly condemned certain kinds of so-called 
modern sacred art, which has nothing of the “‘sacred”’ in it, but disfigures 
sacred art until it becomes a caricature and quite often a real profanation 
of things sacred. The desire for novelty has produced grotesque and ugly 
church structures that reveal either the incapacity or the impatience of 
the architects to prepare themselves with conscientious study of sacred 
architecture. The modern art does not improve and further develop the 
beautiful things of the past in church architecture, but in its blind zeal 
for something entirely new returns to certain forms that emerged in the 
period of decadence of church architecture which succeeded the invasion 
of the cultured regions of Europe by various barbaric tribes. 

The Holy Father declared that the doors of progress in church archi- 
tecture are wide-open, and that he sincerely welcomed every true progress 
of the art. Let the artists improve upon and develop the fine and venerable 
traditions in church architecture. The great Pontiff reminded the bishops 
throughout the Catholic world that they, by God’s ordinance and by 
explicit legislation of the Code of Canon Law, are to see that these im- 
portant precepts of the Code are obeyed and put into execution, and that 
nobody be permitted under the disguise of art to offend against the sanc- 
tity of the churches and altars and disturb the devotion of the faithful. 

The Holy Father said that he had spoken about sacred art to men 
specializing in that field, and that he discussed the matter with many 
bishops. From far and near many a voice has been raised in defense of 
the fine traditions of the past and in condemnation of the very evident 
aberrations of to-day. He is especially pleased that among those who 
raised their voices were many priests, bishops, archbishops and Cardinals, 
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and that those were most earnest in their protest against the degeneration 
of sacred art where there was most need of correcting abuses (Address of 
His Holiness, October 27, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 355). 


Laws of the Code on Ecclesiastical Law 


The laws of the Code to which the Holy Father refers are (as indicated 
in a footnote on page 356 of the Acta) Canons 1164, § 1, 1279, § 2, and 
1296, § 3. Canon 1164, § 1, reads: ‘The Ordinaries should take care to 
have the churches built or restored according to approved Christian tradi- 
tions of ecclesiastical architecture, and in conformity with the laws of 
sacred art, consulting for this purpose, if necessary, experts in ecclesiastical 
architecture.”” Concerning the decoration of churches with paintings or 
other images of Saints, Canon 1279, § 2, prescribes: ‘The Ordinary shall 
not approve sacred images which are to be exposed to the veneration of 
the faithful if they do not agree with the approved usage of the Church.” 
About the furnishings of churches Canon 1296, § 3, directs: ‘‘The material 
and form of sacred furnishings must be in conformity with the liturgical 
laws, with ecclesiastical tradition, and as closely as possible with the laws 
of sacred art.”’ 


Canon Law on Church Basements and Crypts 


Concerning the basement of churches, there is the precept of the Code 
in Canon 1164, § 2, which forbids any space under or above the church to 
be used for purely profane purposes. Living quarters to be occupied day 
and night by clerics, religious, etc., may not be put over a church, since 
this has been forbidden years ago by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(cfr. Decreta Authentica, n. 765). 

Burial of the bodies of the faithful in crypts under a church is forbidden, 
if the space below the church is truly and properly a church devoted to 
divine worship (Decision of the Code Commission, October 16, 1919; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 478). The only persons who may be buried in church, 
according to Canon 1205, § 2, are residential bishops, abbots, or prelates 
nullius in their own churches, and the Roman Pontiff, royal personages, 
and Cardinals. The rule forbidding the burial of the faithful in churches 
is so absolute that even long years after burial in a cemetery the bones or 
ashes may not be exhumed and placed in churches, as was decreed by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, December 13, 1927 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XX, 261). Furthermore, memorial tablets of the faithful departed may 
not be placed in churches or in church basements that are used for divine 
worship, as was decreed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, October 20, 
1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 556). 


Regulations Regarding Church Bells 


Concerning church bells, it may be remarked that there is no ecclesias- 
tical law prescribing that all churches shall have bells, but Canon 1169, 
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§ 1, does desire that every church shall have a bell by which the faithfy 
may be summoned to divine services and to other acts of religion—by 
which latter phrase are understood the summons to say the Angelus, or 
to pray for the dead (the De profundis bell), and for other occasions on 
which it is customary to remind the people by the tolling of the bell to 
pray for some special purpose. Church bells are to be either consecrated 
or blessed, and thereby they are made sacred objects which should be used 
for sacred purposes only. Fairly recently, March 20, 1931 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, 129), the Sacred Congregation of the Council issued a 
Decree concerning the use of church bells. It quotes Canon 1169, § 4, 
which says: “‘Without prejudice to the conditions stipulated by the donor 
of a church bell, which conditions are valid only if approved by the Ordi- 
nary, the blessed bells may not be rung for merely profane purposes, except 
in a case of necessity, or with the permission of the Ordinary, or in obedi- 
ence to legitimate custom.” 

The Sacred Congregation declares that it has come to its notice that 
there are some pastors and rectors of churches who, without consulting 
their Ordinaries, are either inclined or easily persuaded to allow the use 
of the bells of their churches for merely profane or civic purposes. The 
law of the Code is to be observed, and if a weighty reason makes advisable 
the use of church bells for any purpose not strictly religious, the pastors 
and rectors of churches should request and obtain in due time permission 
from their respective Ordinaries. 

The tolling of church bells at funerals is regulated by a Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, October 21, 1927 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIX, 381). 
First, the former Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites are cited 
according to which the tolling of the funeral bells must be stopped from 
the First Vespers until the end of the following day on all feasts on which 
a Funeral Mass in the presence of the remains is forbidden, even though 
after Vespers the funeral service for the deceased, when the body is carried 
out to the cemetery, be performed. Moreover, the same Sacred Congre- 
gation has forbidden the mournful tolling of the funeral bell before the 
Mass of the current day on all days on which a Mass of Requiem is for- 
bidden. To the further question that was submitted to the Sacred Congre- 
gation, namely, whether on Sundays and other days on which a High Mass 
of Requiem in the absence of the remains is prohibited, the practice can be 
tolerated of tolling the funeral bell mournfully and placing black draperies 
at the entrance of churches and public oratories, where according to custom 
the Office of the Dead is recited or the absolution for the departed is given 
in the absence of the body. The Sacred Congregation decreed that this 
custom may not be retained. 








